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NERVOUS MISERIES AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL McCOMB, DD 


Associate Director of the Class for the Moral Treatment of Nervous Disorders, 
Emmanuel Church, Boston 


. - — . ‘ han 
S4ERVOUS weakness in one form or a rn 
another finds the majority of its 
victims among women. Doubtless 


their fine organization and the 
heavy physiological stresses which 


“3 Ny 





Nature puts upon it sufficiently / i) 
explain this fact. Woman feels more keenly than A y | P 
man. Her subconscious life is richer, more com- \}f < 
plex than his, and therefore more liable to dis- . \\ | ZA 
turbance which reflects itself in all sorts of 
functional nervous ailments. Unhappily, she is 
prone to rely on dangerous remedies whenever a 
her nerves get the upper hand. One of the saddest mo BZ 
features of our time is woman’s growing reliance ~ I 
on those pretended redeemers from misery and ou) 
despair — alcohol, cocaine, morphine, veronal, G2 
sulphonal, and the like. And yet it eannot be 5, , 
repeated often enough that in yielding to such \ }\ 4 


temptations women are forging the chains of an 
intolerable and degrading slavery, and are making 
their last state infinitely worse than their first. 

It cannot be denied that these drugs will lift the 
load of despair from the heart, will dissipate fear 
and worry, will lead the mind out of the hell of 
unrest into the heaven of peace, but it is equally 
true not only that these effects are merely tem- 
porary, but also that the demons which seem to 
have been exorcised by their agency will return 
reinforced a hundredfold. Whatever, therefore, 
the nervous sufferer may or may not do, there is 
one temptation she must at all costs resist—and 
that is the temptation to rely on narcotic drugs. 
Is the nervous sufferer, then, to give up hope of 
iit ‘e relief or cure? By no means. In addition to the 
WA benefit to be obtained from the counsel of a 
medical man who has given special attention to 
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disorders of the nervous system and to 
the latest developments of psycho-therapeutic 
science, she can do much for herself. She 
will do well to accept the medicine or the 
hygienie treatment which such competent au- 
thority would prescribe. She will also do well 
if she remembers that within herself is tri- 
umph or defeat, and that it is open to her to 
attack her symptoms by one or other of two 
sovereign methods—that of substitution or 
that of suppression. By substitution is meant 
the thinking of good health-provoking, con- 
structive ideas instead of unhealthy, morbid, 
and destructive ideas; and by suppression is 
meant the bringing to bear upon the various 
symptoms the force of the mind, the re-cre- 


ative influence of work, the constraining 
energy of the will. As Dr. Schofield, the 
well-known English physician, remarks: 


“The power of the mind over the body has 
limits, but they have never yet been ascer- 
tained. What a patient can do to cure her- 
self, the forces she can set in action, are as 
yet unknown. A strong will is a good thera- 
peutic agent. Mental therapeutics may be 
directed by the patient herself to calming the 
mind in excitement, arousing feelings of joy, 
hope, faith, and love; by suggesting motives 
for exertion by ordinary mental work, es- 
pecially composition; by giving herself the 
favorable life suited to cure the dis- 
diverting the thoughts from the 


most 
ease, by 
malady.” 

Let us select three typical forms of nervous 
misery, and let us see how from this point 
of view the sufferer ought to deal with them 
—jnsomnia, worry, fear. These evils are 
intimately related. They often form:a vi- 
cious circle round which the poor victim is 
doomed to walk day after day and night after 
night. But the circle can be broken at any 
point the sufferer pleases. Let us take in- 
somnia first. It is umnecessary to dilate on 
the horrors of sleeplessness. The woman who 
is without sleep and without hope has reached 
the lowest depths of wretchedness possible 
to human experience. The mystery of sleep 
has not yet been solved, but we know at least 
this: that it is a necessity in order to afford 
the brain cells that physiological rest which 
they need in order to repair the waste of the 
day and to lay up a stock of energy for the 
time to come. Surely it ought to bring com- 


fort to the sleepless to know that where there 
is no organic disease it is now generally ad- 
mitted that the sufferer can cure herself if 
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only she will take the necessary trouble. But 
it is precisely here that a difficulty emerges. 
There are many women who want to be cured 
without any effort on their own part. They 
have heard, perhaps, of the wonders of hyp- 
notism, and they want to experience a like 
marvel in getting unbroken sleep as by a 
wave of the hand. But if sleep once lost is 
to be permanently regained, one must work 
and strive for it. What, then, can the sleep- 
less woman do to help herself? Let her note, 
in the first place, some things that she ought 
not to do. She ought not to drink tea or 
coffee, especially toward bedtime; for these 
stimulate the brain. She ought not to spend 
all her time indoors, but rather live much 
in the open air and breathe deeply the while. 
She ought not, immediately before retiring, 
to read thrilling stories of “ battle, murder. 
and sudden death.” She ought, above all, not 
to fear the idea of not sleeping; and the fear 
of not sleeping will be dissipated by the firm 
conviction that, even though she should re- 
main awake for hours, some at least of the 
benefits of “an be obtained by using 
those hours aright. One goes to bed primar- 
ily to rest; secondarily to sleep. If one does 
not sleep, one should not keep turning over 
and over, growing more and more impatient 
with one’s self, but should impose on the 
mind calm, peace, and a state as near vacu- 
As has been well said, “ Sleep 
is like a pigeon. It comes to you if you have 
the appearance of not looking for it. It flies 
away if you try to catch it.” If possible, 
approach bedtime with a feeling of indiffer- 
ence and learn to say within yourself, “If I 
sleep—well; if I don’t sleep—also well, 
though not so well.” This little lesson thor- 
oughly learned will have the most beneficial 
influence in attracting sleep. Assuming, 
then, that the sufferer has removed the phys- 
ical causes of sleeplessness, that noise, and 
light, and material discomforts are excluded 
—there is now no reason for the insomnia. 
She has but to suggest to herself properly or 
talk to herself sleep for a while, and it will 
come. Relax the limbs. Close the eyes. Inhale 
a few deep breaths, and repeat silently and 
slowly some such formula as this: “ There is 
now no réason why I should not sleep. I 
can sleep. Therefore I will sleep. I will 
sink down lower and lower. I am sinking 
down. I know I am now going to sleep. I 
feel sleep coming, coming. It is here. I 
sleep, sleep, a long, unbroken sleep.” Let not 


sleep 


ity as possible. 
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the sufferer from insomnia be discouraged by 
initial failures. It should be remembered 
that the habit of not sleeping, of expecting 
not to sleep, must be broken up, and that this, 
like all other habits, requires time for its 
overthrow. 

Let us now turn to worry, itself the cause 
of insomnia and, in turn, intensified by the 
insomnia that “ Mark this which 
I am going to say,” says The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, “ for it is as good as a work- 
ing professional man’s advice and costs you 
nothing—it is better to lose a pint of blood 
from your veins than to have a nerve tapped.” 
Now worry is the most malignant of nerve- 
tapping forces. Woman is especially prone 
to worry—doubtless because of the sameness 
of her surroundings and the pettiness of the 
matters with which she is usually called upon 
to deal. The typical housekeeper of the New 
Testament, St. Martha, was troubled about 
many things. 

Now, if worry is to be cut up by the roots, 
we must Is it over- 
work, or, as is far more frequently the case, 
in spite of popular opinion to the contrary, 
ill-regulated work? Then work must by no 
means be abandoned, but it must be lessened 
and reorganized on a better plan. Is it some 
physical ailment? Then the physician ought 
to be called in to dissipate the trouble. Is 
it some external set of circumstances, such as 
loss of money, or loss of friends, or failure 
of hopes, or disappointed ambition? Then, 
while these things cannot be removed, the 
mind must gradually be trained to take up 
a new attitude toward them, and for this 
purpose religion and philosophy must come 
to the sufferer’s aid. Once more help can be 
found in administering to one’s self proper 
suggestions. Immediately before falling 
asleep and immediately on waking in the 
morning and at such other times as may be 
found convenient, the sufferer from worry 
should practise what Professor James calls 
the “Gospel of relaxation.” In this calm, 
passive state, mental and physical, she should 
formulate in her mind and repeat over again 
and again some such thoughts as these: “I 
will be calm, quiet, and self-controlled. IT 
will take one step at a time and discharge 
each duty as it arises. I will do my best, 
and will rest content in this thought. T will 
he happy and contented, and T will try to 
make others happy and contented around me. 
I will think less of myself, and I will think 


it causes. 


search for its causes. 
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more of others. I will trust in One who is 
guiding me, and therefore I will be at perfect 
peace with myself and with others.” 
Another symptom of nervous weakness is 
a more or less defined fear. One suffers from 
a fear of things in general; another from 
a fear of going into a crowd or into a 
street-car; still another from a fear of being 
alone. Indeed, almost anything may give an 
occasion to the nervous person to fear. Now 
for these fears that are deeply rooted in the 
mental organism, special treatment at the 
hands of psychologically trained physicians 
is absolutely necessary, but for the fears that 
accompany neurasthenia, self treatment is a 
distinct help, and will often effect a cure. A 
piece of work, whether mental or physical, in 
which the sufferer can express her best qual- 


‘ities, and to which she is drawn by some con- 


geniality of feeling, is a great therapeutic 
agent. It will be found that in giving her- 
self to this work forgets her fears. 
Much, too, can be done in affecting the sub- 
conscious sphere of mind in which these fears 
originate by opposing auto-suggestions. For 
example, one fear which attacks some nerv- 
ous sufferers is that their 
sign that the mind is giving way. 
the truth is firmly lodged in the mind by 
constant repetition that such a fear is un- 
founded, the fear itself will gradually loosen 
its hold and vanish away. Or take the fear 
of being alone—monophobia, as it is called. 
This dread will be broken up by saturating 
the brain with the thought that there is no 
reason for such a fear; that the sufferer can 
rise above it, and therefore will 
Let her say to herself, when in 
laxed condition: “I can go where I will and 
do what I please alone. I am the master of 
my soul. I will be strong, self-reliant, and 
full of courage. Henceforth I will trust and 
not be afraid.” 

To sum up, the secret of mental health and 
nervous balance is to be found jin_ obedience 
to a few rules. Here they are: (1) Cultivate 
sound, health-creating emotions—love, joy, 
peace, faith, and hope. (2) Allow yourself 
sufficient time in which to do your work. 
(3) Hold in reserve a surplus store of nerv- 


she 


nervousness is a 
Sut onee 


rise above it. 
a drowsy, re- 


ous energy by keeping within the limits of 
your organization. (4) Do one thing at a 
time. (5) Prepare yourself in good season 
for sleep. (6) Trust in the infinite goodness 
of God, Who creature He has 
made. 


loves every 
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AN’ UNSUCCESSFUL REBEL 


By Mary Jane Howe 


HAVE always been about frem house to 
| house. I have seen my share of other 

people’s children, and I will say this for, 
Virginia Jessup: under all cireumstances she 
showed off better than any other child. She 
never hung her head, nor backed into the 
corner; no, not for nobody. When the min- 
ister came to dinner she would talk up as 
though she and him were about the same 
age. She was the most satisfying company 
child I ever did see. 


ILtustratep By Rose ONezt1 


I have always called Virginia by her given 
You know I used to sew for her folks 
regular. I made all her little dresses from 
a child. Her ma favored plaids considerable. 
She used to dress that child in a red plaid 
pleated skirt and pleated waist. Her dress 
was just a multiplication of pleats as you 
might say. And with that dress she used to 
wear a red comb, a round one, I mean, the 
kind the children wore in those days to keep 
their bangs out of their eyes. She looked 


hame. 





WHEN THE MINISTER CAME SHE WOULD 


TALK UP AS THOUGH 


ABOUT THE SAME AGE. 
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real cute in that comb. She 
was a taking child, with real 
engaging ways. 

And she was a born lead- 
er. She used to get together 
all the children in the neigh- 
borhood, and form a club. 
Then they would elect her 
president. If they didn’t 
elect her president, there 
wouldn’t be no club. “ They 
could do no less,” she wou!d 
explain, “ because I have all 
the 

She was an extraordinary 
child. There was something 
holding in and holding back 
about her. You felt 
never could rightly say what 
she might do. 

And when 
high school she 
smartest of them all. The 
night she graduated they 
gave her a valedictory to 
read. I know, because I 
made her a dress to read it 
in. When she stood on the 
stage, in that white dress | 
made her to wear she looked 
different from the rest. Her 
color always striking, 
and in white especially; her 
eyes and hair looked almost 
black. The young folks 
around her looked like HE 
nothing at all. They looked 
as though they were there to set her off. 
They were timid and nervous, but she was 
as easy and comfortable as though she was 
in her ma’s parlor at home. 

He was there that night. He was a pro- 
fessor then, and noticing her already. He 
was considerable older than her. She took to 
teaching the same things he did, and doing 
it better than he did, they say. But he was 
always the professor, and she was just Miss 
Jessup. Of course, this was after she had 
been away to college. Then she came home 
and taught in the college. 

She taught mornings and afternoons, and 
got $800. He taught two hours of a morn- 
ing, and got $2000. She went to the presi- 
dent once and asked for a raise. The presi- 
dent told her that men had families to sup- 
port. She pointed out to him how she had 


. ”. 
ideas. 


you 


went to 
the 


she 
was 


was 


WAS A PROFESSOR 
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HER 


ALREADY. 


THEN, AND NOTICING 
her mother and little brother to support, and 
how the professor hadn’t no one. Sut it 
didn’t make no difference. Men sup- 
posed to support families, the president said, 
and he said she was getting good pay for a 


were 


woman. 

Well, she awful tired. It 
seemed ’most every time I saw her as though 
she kept getting tireder. 

And then they got married. 

She told me they were both going to write 
all their life long together. She said they 
were going to write and uplift the 
world. 

And that’s how I came to live with them. 
They needed some one to take full respon- 
sibility. I cooked for her just as a lady would, 
in her own home, so as Virginia could write 
books and uplift the world. 


used to get 


be ni ks 





~ 
bo 
ns 











THEY 


GAVE HER A VALEDICTORY TO 

But there was work enough for two. It 
was an awful big house. There were a good 
many steps to take. The professor had to 
have a three-course dinner every night. 
first, plates changed; then meat and vege- 
tables, and plates changed again; then a 
fancy dessert. No puddings, pie, but 
something made in the morning and set 
away to cool, and served with whipped cream. 
He was a great hand to eat whipped cream. 
He was always saying to her not to save no 


Soup 


ho 


cream. “Save, my dear,” he would say to 
her, “on your housekeeping, not on my 
cream.” 

What with the professor’s desserts, and 


keeping things as spick and span as he had 
te have them; and what with entertaining 
callers, and keeping the house as quiet as he 


had to have it: and what with giving com- 


pany dinners, and entertaining his folks vis- 


iting—she was all wore out. 
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She was always laying down a little while. 
The professor,—he had a way of speaking 
to her like he was teaching his class,—the 
professor would “A woman’s house 
should occupy her throughout 
fe the day, but why not write 
cA in the evening?” 
/ Well, after we had rid off 
the table, and got the dishes 
done, and the sewing and 
mending out of the way, she 
was that tired she could not 
do a thing. 
At first, 


Say: 





used to read 
to her evenings. He read out 
of a book which had for 
a name, Ostrogorski’s His- 
tory of Democracy and the 
Organization of Political 
Parties America. Once 
or twice she fell asleep lis- 
tening, and it hurt his feel- 
ings. He had a kind of 
sleep-compelling voice. His 
talking voice was real agree- 
able, but 
was a genuine sleep-compel- 
ler. I went to sleep, too, but 
he never minded me; he was 
though, about 


he 


in 


his reading voice 


real touchy, 
her. 
Sometimes he used to feel 


quite tender and affectionate. 


READ. At such times he would say 
to me, right before her: “ See 
what it is to be married, Amanda. In my 


bachelor days I was always going to write, 
and never could make a beginning. Now I 
can write day and night. It’s the home at- 
mosphere,” he would allow. “It’s the intel- 
ligent companionship of a devoted and duti- 
ful wife.” 

One time I reminded him how it 
other way around with her, and how in her 
spinster days she used to write considerable, 
and how she never had wrote a thing since 


was the 


she was married to him. 
And he answered me: “It 
should be. Virginia has been my inspiration. 
Let womanhood have its glory,” to 
“Any right-minded woman would rath- 


is just as it 


he says 
me. 
er inspire her husband than achieve personal 
ambition for herself.” 

It went on this way for a vear. T guess | 
reminded him too often about her spinster 
ITe got 


days when she used to be a teacher. 























AN 


to thinking that I meddled in, and the up- 
shot of it was that me and the professor had 
words, and I was told to go. 

It was in the evening that happened, and | 
went to my room in a huff, | 
to pack my trunk, meaning to leave the next 
day, and I heard a sound like knocking in 
the next room. I went in quickly. Virginia 
was standing in front of a long mirror, hit- 
ting her head against the glass and, what 
seemed craziest of all, watching herself do 
it. I certainly thought she had gone stark, 
staring mad. I guess she read my thought, 
for instead of staying silent like she gener- 
ally did about her queernesses she started to 
explain. 

“You understand 
she said; “but please try.” 

She put her two hands on my shoulders in 
that great big way she has that makes you 
feel she is all heart and love and warmness. 
“Do you see what I am doing, Amanda?” 
“T am facing myself-in this mir- 
ror, facing my own foolishness,” she 
“For a year now I have been knocking my 
head against a wall. What is the use of 
doing it?” she asked me, and never waited 
for an answer, but went on: “ Do you know 
what that wall Do you know what a 
huge, tremendous thing it is? Think of a 
mountain, as high as any you have ever seen; 
then think of it as higher still, as high as 
Pike’s Peak, as high as the clouds, as high 
as the blue above. What do I look like, 
Amanda,” she asked me, “knocking my lit- 
tle head against the great wall of the past, 
with its age-old, heaven-high traditions?” 

Of course, I allowed that she looked mighty 
foolish. I asked her to lie down and let me 
rub her forehead with witchhazel, which is 
excellent for any kind of bruiso. But she 
didn’t want adviee. She wanted to let out 
her feelings. She had got started, and she 
couldn’t stop herself. 

“Tt is not the past alone that I have been 
struggling against,” she went on; “I have 
been fighting society. Every institution of 
society,” she says, “is builded across the path 
of my ambition, to keep me where my grand- 
mother was, and my great-grandmother, and 
her great-grandmother,” she ran on, kind of 
wildlike. 

“ What can a woman do against established 
institutions! She cannot tear them down. 
She is not strong enough to tear them down. 
They are broad as humanity; she cannot go 


was starting 


cannot me, Amanda,” 


she says. 


says. 


is? 
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round them. They are high as heaven; she 


cannot fly over them. There they stand in 
Then what is the use of trying to 
What is the use?” she kept asking 


me, kind of sadlike, as though she wasn’t mad 


her path. 
climb ¢ 


any more, only just sorrowful. 

“Well,” says I, trying to be real sympa- 
thetic, “according to the picture that you 
draw, you look to me considerable like a un- 
dersized mosquito trying to push aside the 
Alps or the Rockies or the whole Himalayas.” 

“You are right, Amanda; that expresses 
how I feel. I am thirty years old, and I am 
fighting a destiny older than thirty centu- 
ries.” 

Then 


queenly. 


drew herself up very tall and 
Her eyes were big and wide. Her 
mouth drooped at the corners; and never to 
my dying day shall I forget how she brought 
out these words, “ All the forces of the uni- 
verse are arrayed against me.” 


she 


She turned and looked again in the mir- 
ror, which seemed to me a real unhealthy 
thing for a married woman to do. I stood 
it as long as I could, then I undertook to 
lead her away. 

“No, no,” she cried, holding my arm. “I 
want to see myself beaten. An unsuccessful 
rebel must give up. A sick, tired rebel—a 
woman rebel—must surrender,” she says, 
“surrender to the forces of the universe.” 

I tried to take her in my arms, but she 
drew away, and locked proud and stern as 
though she didn’t want nobody’s pity. I 
think she was disappointed because I did 
understand. I understood her only too well. 

She could teach better than him, and 
talk to her class better than him. And now 
she was married and no one expected her to 
teach nor to do anything. The whole world 
was against her having any ambition. And 
she couldn’t be admired no more, nor draw 
a salary, nor do the things she was well fitted 
to do. And the whole world expected her to 
wash dishes, darn socks, and help her hus- 
band, and he was that slow and dry it made 
you mad. 

She was to stand behind him and push 
him, and then pretend he did it all. 

I understood her only too well; so I said 
good-by to her that night, and she wasn’t 
up when I left the next day. 

I went to the country for a spell after that, 
to live with my own folks as long as I could 
stand them; and it was over a year before I 
came back to the city. 
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The talk Virginia had gave me was burned 
into my memory, and the kind of fire with 
which she had gave it to me kept it in my 
mind; and when at the end of a year I went 
into her house once more, and through the 
hall and up the stairs to her own room, | 
remembered as though it was yesterday the 
words she had said and the way she had said 
them, and I never in my life was so taken 
aback as when I saw Virginia again. 

There she sat in the middle of the room, 
laughing and looking the picture of joy. She 
vas undressing her baby, and saying the kind 
of silly love talk women say to babies, and 


dangling the baby in a way well calculated - 


to break any woman’s back. Her hair was 
mussed and standing out all over her head, 
which was what the professor meant, I sup- 


pose, when he asked me did I notice Vir- 


“1 AM FIGHTING A DESTINY OLDER THAN THIRTY CENTURIES.” 
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ginia’s halo. It did look some like—a halo. 
Her dress was loose and careless—she that 
used to be that particular. She bad on one 
of those store-made wrappers that never fit 
nobody. Her mouth, that used to droop ter- 
rible, was curled up into a little smile that 
stayed there all the time. Her face was 
young and different. It was girlish, more 
so than when she was graduating in the white 
dress and sash I had made her to wear. 

I sat and watehed Virginia wash that boy 
baby of hers, and she looked for all the world 
like a little girl playing doll. 

She called him “honey-bird” and “ lovey- 
lamb” and all kinds of foolish, undignified 
names, unbecoming to one of her years. 

After she had him undressed, she laid his 
naked body on her bare arm and showed me 
how the color of his skin was brown like 
hers. She aske] me had I 
ever seen such little, little 
hands and feet, and whether 
they wasn’t just beautiful. 
The way she went on was 
amazing, her that had lived 
a spinster until was 
nigh unto thirty years old. 


she 


The professor stood be- 
hind her chair, and he 
seemed different, too — so 


full of pride and joy. I 
couldn’t say he looked like 
he wore a halo, he having 
lost considerable hair; but 


he was kind of nice and 


genial. He liked the baby 
better than Ostrogorski, I 
guess, 


I managed to hold myself 
in until the professor had 
left the room; but that last 
conversation Virginia and 
me had had kept coming 
into my mind, and I was 
forced to speak. “Vir- 
ginia,” said I, “ what about 
the institutions of 
being against a woman?” 

She went right on smil- 
ing as she answered me: 
“They are against her 
sometimes ”— she spoke as 
though she wasn’t much in- 
terested,—“but at other 
times the institutions of 
society favor a woman.” 


society 
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SHE WAS UNDRESSING HER BABY, AND SAYING 


quick as I 


its tradi- 


“But, Virginia,” I put in as 
could, “what about the past and 
tions that press a woman back and hold her 
down ” 

“The past was partly right and it was 
partly wrong,” she laughed, and soused the 
baby on its stomach with a big soapy sponge. 

I saw I was annoying her; but I couldn’t 
forget the quivery, fiery way she had gave 
me that last talk, and so I kept right on. 

“ Virginia,” I asked her, “ how about those 
forces of the universe?” I couldn’t forbear 
to ask that question, for I had thought about 
those forces of the universe for over a year. 

“They aren’t against me any more,” she 
allowed in a low “ Everything 
is going my way nowadays, yet nothing is 


soft, voice. 


THE SILLY LOVE TALK WOMEN SAY TO BABIES. 


changed excepting myself. I am moving 
with the forces of the universe.” 

Well, even then I couldn’t let pass the few 
more words I had to say. “ Virginia,” I 
pressed her again, “which is right, you as 
you are to-day, or you as you used to be- 
lieve ¢” 

“Both are right, dear Amanda,” and she 
put that dripping-wet baby on my new alpaca 
skirt that I had sat up half the night to fin- 
ish in time for visit. I kind of drew 
away to save my skirt, and she sobered down 
and put a towel under the baby in my lap. 
repeated—and_ there 


my 


“Both are right,” she 

J a ° 
was something shining about her as she spoke 
these words—“ but this way is so much hap 


pier.” 
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BY LILIAN WHITING 


I love you, love you! only this 
I have to say; 

All other visions, hopes, and dreams 
Must go their way. 


Your lightest word outweighs for me 
The universe beside; 

My thought responds to all your own 
As ocean’s tide 





Unfailingly leaps up to meet 
The moon’s sure eall; 

Or as the stars in evening skies 
Must shine for all. 


Life is no longer drift and dream, 
But vivified: 

And all its radiance, all its faiths, 
Are multiplied. 


Music and magic lay their spell 
Upon the days 

That dawn in rose and wane in gold 
And purple haze. 


O wondrous spirit-call that came 
From out the air! 

To make all life forevermore 
Divinely fair. 
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Chapter Nine—TChe Mother 


9 AM sure that I shall surprise 
no mother of a large family 
when I say that this hour is 
the first one I have spent 
alone for thirty years. I 
count it, alone. For while I 
am driving back in the runabout along the 
six miles of leafy road between the hospital 
and Eastridge with mother beside me, she is 
sound asleep under the protection of her little 
hinged black sunshade, still held upright. She 
will sleep until we are at home; and, after 
our anxious morning at the hospital, I am 
most grateful to the fortune sending me this 
lucid interval, not only for thinking over 
what has occurred in the last three days, but 
also for trying to focus clearly for myself 
what has happened in the last week, since 
Elizabeth went on the 5:40 to New York; 
since Charles followed Elizabeth; since 
Maria, under Dr. Denbigh’s mysteriously re- 
quired escort, followed Charles; since Tom 
followed Maria; and since Cyrus, with my 
dear girl, followed Tom. 

On the warm afternoon before Elizabeth left, 
as I walked past her open door, with Lena, 
and carrying an egg-nog to Peggy, I could 
not avoid hearing down the whole length of 
the hall a conversation carried on in clear, 
absorbed tones, between my sister and Alice. 

Begun in Harrver’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XLI. 
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The intelligent reader will experience 
no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps ! 


“Did I understand you to say,” said Eliza- 
beth, in an assumption of indifference too 
elaborate, I think, to deceive even her niece, 
“that this Mr. Wilde you mention is now 
living in New York?” 

“Oh yes. He conducts all the art-classes 
at the Crafts Settlement. He encouraged 
Lorraine’s sisters in their wonderful work. I 
would love to go into it myself.” 

Lorraine’s sisters and her circle once en- 
tertained me at tea in their establishment 
when I visited Charles before his marriage, 
in New York. They are extremely kind young 
women, ladies in every respect, who have a 
workshop called “ At the Sign of the Three- 
legged Stool.” They seem to be carpenters, as 
nearly as I can tell. They wear fillets and 
bright loose clothes; and they make very 
rough-hewn burnt-wood footstools, and odd 
settees with pieces of glass set about in them. 
It is all very puzzling. When Charles showed 
me a candlestick one of the young ladies had 
made, and talked to me about the decora- 
tion and the line, T eould see that it was 
very gracefully designed and nicely put to 
gether. But when he noticed that in the 
wish to be perfectly open-minded to his 
point of view I was looking very atten 
tively at a queer, uneven’ wrought-iron 
brooch with two little pendant polished 
granite rocks, he only laughed and put his 
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hand on my shawl a minute and brought 
me more tea. 

So that I could understand something of 
what Alice was mentioning as she went on: 
“You know Lorraine says that, though not 
the most prominent, Lyman Wilde is the most 
radical and temperamental leader in the great 
handicraft development in this country. 
Even most of the persons in favor of it con- 
sider that he goes too far. She says, for in- 
stance, he is so opposed to machines of. all 
sorts that he thinks it would be better to 
abolish printing and return to seript. He has 
started what they call a little movement of 
the kind now; and is training two young 
seriveners.” 

Elizabeth was shaking her head reflectively 
as I passed the door, and saying: “ Ah—no 
compromise. And always, always the love of 
beauty.” And I heard her advising Alice 
never, never to be one of the foolish women 
and men who hurt themselves by dreaming 
of beauty or happiness in their narrow little 
lives; repeating sagely that this dream was 
even worse for the women than for the men; 
and asking whether Alice supposed the Crafts 
Settlement address wouldn’t probably be in 
the New York telephone-book. Alice seemed 
to be spending a very gratifying afternoon. 

My sister Elizabeth’s strongest instinct 
from her early youth has been the passion in- 
spiring the famous Captain Parklebury 
Todd, so often quoted by Alice and Billy: “I 
do not think I ever knew a character so given 
to creating a sensation. Or p’raps I should 
in justice say, to what, in an Adelphi play, is 
known as situation.” Never has she gratified 
her taste in this respect more fully than she 
did—as I believe quite accidentally and on 
the inspiration of these words with Alice— 
in taking the evening train to New York 
with Mr. Goward. 

Twenty or thirty people at the station saw 
them starting away together, each attempting 
to avoid recognition, each in the pretence of 
avoiding the other, each with excited man- 
ners. So that, as both Peggy and Elizabeth 
have been born and brought up here; as, dur- 
ing Mr. Goward’s conspicuous absence and 
silence, during Peggy’s illness, and all our 
trying uncertainties and hers, in the last 
weeks, my sister had widely flung to town 
talk many tacit insinuations concerning the 
character of Mr. Goward’s interest in her- 
self; as none of the twenty or thirty people 
were mute beyond their kind; and as Eliza- 


beth’s nature has never inspired high neigh- 
borly confidence—before night a rumor had 
spread like the wind that Margaret Talbert’s 
lover had eloped with her aunt. 

Billy heard the other children talking of 
this news and hushing themselves when he 
came up. Tom learned of the occurrence by tel- 
ephone, and, after supper, told Cyrus and my- 
self; Maria was informed of it by telephone 
through an old friend who thought Maria 
should know of what every one was saying. 
Lorraine, walking to the office to meet 
Charles, was overtaken on the street by Mrs. 
Temple, greatly concerned for us and for 
Peggy, and learned the strange story from 
our sympathetic neighbor, to repeat it to 
Charles. At ten o’clock there was only one 
person in the house, perhaps in Eastridge, 
who was ignorant of our daughter’s singular 
fortune. That person was our dear girl her- 
self. 

Since my own intelligence of the report I 
had not left her alone with anybody else for 
a moment; and now I was standing in the 
hall watching her start safely upstairs, when 
to our surprise the front-door latch clicked 
suddenly; she turned on the stairs; the door 
opened, and we both faced Charles. From 
the first still glances he and I gave each other 
he knew she hadn’t heard. Then he said 
quietly that he had wished to see Peggy for 
a moment before she went to sleep. He bade 
me a very confiding and responsible good- 
night, and went out with her to the garden 
where they used to play constantly together 
when they were children. 

Upstairs, unable to lie down till she came 
back, I put on a little cambric sacque and sat 
by the window waiting till I should hear her 
foot on the stairs again. “ Charles is telling 
her,” I said to Cyrus. He was walking up 
and down the room, dumb with impatience 
and disgust, too pained for Peggy, too tried by 
his own helplessness to rest or even to sit still. 
In a way it has all been harder for him than 
for any one else. His impulses are stronger 
and deeper than my dear girl’s, and far less 
cool. She is very especially precious to 
him; and, whether because she looks so 
like him, or beeause he thinks her ways like 
my own, her youth and her fortune have al- 
ways been at once~a more anxious and a more 
lovely concern with him than any one else’s 
on earth. She is, somehow, our future to 
him. 

While we waited here in this anxiety up- 
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“IT's ALL COME BACK—ALL I FOUGHT AGAINST!” 


stairs, down in the garden I could hear not 
the words, but the tones of our children as 
they spoke together. Charles’s voice sound- 
ed first for a long time, with an air of calm- 
ness and directness; and Peggy answered him 
at intervals of listening, answered apparent- 
ly less with surprise at what he told her than 


in a quiet acceptance, with a little throb of 
control, and then in accord with him. Then 


it was as though -they were planning to- 
gether. 
In the still village night, their voices 


sounded very tranquil; after a little while, 
even buoyant. Peggy laughed once or twice. 
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Little by little a breath of relief blew over 
both her father’s solicitude and mine. It was 
partly from the coolness and freshness of the 
outdoor air, and the half-unconscious sense 
it often brings, that beyond whatever care 
is close beside you at the instant there is— 
and especially for the young—so much else 
in all creation. Then, for me, there was a 
deep comfort in the knowledge that in this 
time of need my children had each other; 
that they could speak so together, in an inti- 
mate sympathy, and were, not only super- 
ficially in name, but really and beautifully, a 
brother and sister. 

At last, as they parted at the gate, Charles 
said in a spirited, downright tone: “ Stick to 
that, cling to it, make it your answer to 
everything. It’s all you now know and all 
you need to know, and you'll be as firm on it 
as on a rock.” 

The lamplight from the street filtering 
through the elm leaves glimmered on Peggy’s 
bright hair as she looked up at him. Her 
eyelashes were wet, but she was laughing as 
she said: “ But, of course, I have to cling 
to it. It’s the truth. Good night! Good 
night!” and her step on the stairs was light 
and even skipping. 

On the next morning, when I knocked at 
her door to find whether she would rather 
breakfast upstairs, I saw at once she had 
slept. She stood before the mirror fastening 
her belt ribbon, and looking so lovely it 
seemed impossible misfortune should ever 
touch her. 

“Why, mother dear, you aren’t dressed for 
the library-board meeting! Isn’t that this 
morning?” 

“Te.” 

She looked at me with her little, sweet, 
quick smile, and we sat down for a moment 
on her couch together, each with a sense 
that neither would say one word too sharply 
pressing. 

“Dear mother, why not go to the board 
meeting? You don’t need to protect me so. 
You can’t protect me every minute. You see, 
of course, last night Charles—told me of what 
everybody thinks.” Her voice  throbbed 
again. She stopped for a minute. “ But for 
weeks and weeks I had felt something like 
this coming towards me. And now that it’s 
come,” she went on, bravely, “we can only 
just do as we always have done—and not 
make any difference—can we?” 

“Except that I feel I must be here, be- 
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cause we can’t know from minute to minute 
what may come up.” 

“You feel you can’t leave me, mother. 
But you can. I want to see whoever comes, 
just as usual. I’d have to at some time, you 
know, at any rate. And I mean to do it now 
—until I go away out of Eastridge. Charles 
is going to arrange that so very wonderfully. 
He has gone to New York now to see about 
it.” 

“He has, my dear?” I said, in some sur- 
prise. 

“Yes. And, mother, about—about what’s 
over,” she whispered. 

a. 

“Oh, just—just it couldn’t all have hap- 
pened in this way if ”—she spoke in quite ¢ 
clear soft voice, looking straight into my eyes, 
with one of her quick turns—“ he were a real 
man—anybody I could think of as being my 
husband. It was just that I didn’t truly know 
him. That was all.” 

We held each other’s hands fast for one 
moment of perfect understanding before we 
rose. 

“Then IT’ll go, dear, this morning, just as 
you like,” I said. She came into my room 
and fastened my cuff-pins for me. “ Why, 
mother, I don’t believe you and your little 
duchesse cuffs and your little fine gold watch- 
chain have ever been away from the chair of 
the library committee at a board meeting for 
twenty years! Just think what a sensation 
you were going to make if I hadn’t inter- 
fered! There, how nice you look.” 

The weather was so inclement during my 
absence that I felt quite secure concerning 
all intrusion for her. At noon the storm 
rose high, with close-timed thunder and light- 
ning; the Episcopal church spire was struck; 
two trees were blown over in the square; and, 
instead of ordering Dan and the horses out 
in this tumult, I dined with a board member 
living next the library, and drove home at 
three o’clock when the violence of the gale 
had abated. 

The house was perfectly still when I 
reached it. The children were at school; 
Cyrus, at the factory; mother, napping, with 
her door closed. In her own room upstairs, 
in the middle of the house, Peggy sat alone, 
in a loose wrapper, with her hair flying over 
her shoulders. An open book lay unnoticed 
in her lap. Her face was white and tear- 
stained, and her eyes looked wild and ill. 

As her glance fell on me I saw her need of 
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me, and hurried in to close the door. “ Oh, 
mother, mother!” she moaned. “Such a 
morning. It’s all come back—all I fought 
against—all I was conquering. What does it 
mean? What does it mean?” 

“What has happened? Who has been 
here ?” 

“ Maria—sneering at Charles’s ideas, ask- 
ing me questions, petting me and pitying me 
and making a baby of me, until I broke down 
at last and wanted all the things she wanted 
to have done, and let her kiss me good-by 
for her kindness in doing them—” 

In a passion of tears she walked up and 
down, up and down the roem, as her father 
does, except with that quick, nervous grace 
she always has, and in a painful, sobbing ex- 
citement. 

Every sense I had was for an instant’s 
passage fused in one clear, concentrated 
anger against a sister who could play so ruth- 
lessly upon my poor child’s woman pulses 
and emotions, so disarm her of her self-con- 
trol and right free spirit. 

“Why did she come?” I said at last, with 
the best calmness I could muster. Peggy 
stood still for a moment, startled by a coldness 
in my voice I couldn’t alter. 

“She came to find out about things for 
herself. Then when she did find out about 
Charles’s way of helping us she simply hated 
it—and she sent me after—after the letter 
you had. I got it from your desk, and Maria 
took it to find out its real address.” 

At that she sank again in a chair and 
buried her face in her hands, hardly know- 
ing what she was saying. “Oh, what shall 
I do? What shall I do?” she repeated, softly 
and wildly. “Yesterday I could behave so well 
by what I knew was true about him. Then, 
when Maria came and spoke as though I were 
three years old, and hadn’t any understand- 
ing nor any dignity of my own, and the best 
thing for any girl, at any rate, were to cling 
to the man she loved as though she were his 
mother and he were her dear erring child” 
(she began to laugh a little) “the feebler he 
were the more credit to her for her devotion 
—then I couldn’t go on by what I knew was 
true about him—only back, back again to all 
my—old mistake.” She was laughing and 
crying now with little, quick gasps, in a sheer 
hysteria which no doubt would have given her 
sister entire satisfaction as a manifesto of 
her normal womanliness. 

I brought her a glass of water, and, trying 
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to conceal my own distress for her as well as 
I could, sat down, silently, near her. Gradu- 
ally she grew quieter, until the room was so 
still that we could hear the raindrops from 
the eaves plash down outside. Peggy pushed 
back her cloud of bright hair and fastened 
it in the nape of her neck. At last she said 
with conviction: “ Mother, Maria didn’t say 
these things, but I know she thinks them for 
me, thinks that a woman’s love is just all for- 
giveness and indulgence. By that she could— 
she did work on my nerves. But,” and her 
gray eyes glanced so beautifully and so dark- 
ly with a girl’s fine, straight, native, healthy 
spirit, as she said it, “I couldn’t marry any 
man but one that I admired.” 

“T’m sure you couldn’t,” I said, firmly. 
“ And, my dear child, I must confess I fail 
to understand why your sister should wish 
so patronizingly for you a fortune she would 
never have accepted for herself. How can 
she possibly like for you such a mawkish and 
a morbid thing as the prospect of a marriage 
with a man in whom neither you nor any 
other person feels the presence of one single 
absolute and manly quality ?” 

“Why, mother, I have never heard you 
speak so strongly before—” 

At that moment Lena came _ search- 
ing through the hall, and knocking at 
the door of my room, next Peggy’s, to an- 
nounce Lorraine. The kind-hearted girl was 
with us constantly, and of the greatest unob- 
trusive solace to Peggy in those three days 
after our travellers had all gone, one after 
the other, like the fairy-tale family, at the 
chance word of Clever Alice. 

It was on the third morning afterward, as 
I was sitting on the piazza hemming an or- 
gandie ruffle for my big little girl—she does 
shoot up so fast—that I heard on the gravel 
Charles’s footstep. 

For some time after his arrival, as he sat, 
with his hat thrown off, talking lightly of his 
New York sojourn, I was so completely glad 
to see him, and to see him looking so well 
and in such buoyant spirits, that I could 
think of nothing else, until he mentioned 
taking tea “ At the Sign of the Three-legged 
Stool ” with Lorraine’s sisters, with Lyman 
Wilde—and with Aunt Elizabeth. 

My work dropped out of my hands. 

He laughed. “ Yes. Dear mother, since you 
never have seen him, I don’t know that I ean 
hope to convey any right conception of 
Wilde’s truly remarkable character. He is, 
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to begin with, the best of men. Picture, if 
you can, a nature with a soul completely 
beautiful and selfless, and a nervous surface 
pachydermatous and _indiscrimi- 
nating as that of an ox. Wilde accepts every- 
body’s estimate of himself. Not only the 
quality of his mercy, but also of his admira- 
tion, is quite unstrained. So that he sees 
the friend of his youth not at all as I, or 
any humanized perception at the Crafts Set- 
tlement would see her, but quite as she sees 
herself, as a fascinating, gifted, capricious 
woman of the world, beating the wings of her 
thwarted love of beauty against cruel cir- 
cumstance. I noticed his attitude as soon as 
I mentioned to him that Lorraine had by 
chance discovered that he and my aunt were 
old acquaintances. He said that he would be 
very much interested in seeing her again. 
As he happened at the moment to be looking 
over a packet of postals annoeuncing his series 
of talks on ‘ Seript,’ he asked me her address, 
called his stenographer, and had it added to 
his mailing-list. But before the postal 
reached her she had called him up to tell him 
she had lately heard of his work and of him 
for the first time after all these years, 
through Lorraine, and to ask him to come to 
see her. His call, I am sure, they spent in 
a rich mutual misunderstanding as thorough- 
ly satisfactory to both as any one could wish. 
For, as I say, on my last visit in the Crafts 
neighborhood she was taking tea with all of 
them and Dr. Denbigh.” 

“Dr. Denbigh!” I repeated, in surprise. 
“Oh, Charles, are any of them not well?” 

“No, no. I think he’s been in New York,” 
—-he. gave a groan—“‘on account of some 
delicate finesse on Maria’s part, some incom- 
prehensible plan of hers for bringing Goward 
back here. The worst of it is that, like all 
her plans, I believe it’s going to be perfectly 
successful.” 

“What do you mean?” 
sternation. 

“From every natural portent, I think that 
horrid infant in arms was, when I left New 
York, about to cast his handkerchief or rattle 
towards Peggy again. I’m morally ‘certain 
that he and all his odious emotional disturb- 
ances will be presenting themselves for her 
consideration in Eastridge before long: and, 
since they strike me as quite too odious for 
the nicest girl in the world, I hope, when 
they reach here, she’ll still be far away—abso- 
lutely out of reach.” 


quite as 


I asked, in con- 
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“T hope so, too.” But as I said it, for the 
first time there came around me, like a blank 
rising mist, the prospect of a journey farther 
and a longer separation than any I had before 
imagined between us. 

“T knew you'd think so. That was, partly, 
why I acted as I did, for her, dear mother ”— 
he leaned forward a little towards me and 
took up one end of the ruffle I was stitching 
again to cover my excitement—“and for 
Lorraine and for me, in engaging our pas- 


‘sage abroad.” 


He seemed not to expect me to speak at 
once, but after a little quiet pause, while we 
both sat thinking, went on with great gentle- 
ness, “You know it’s about our only way 
of really protecting her from any annoyance 
here, even that of thoughts of her own she 
doesn’t like. There will be so very wonder- 
fully much for her to see, and I believe she’ll 
enjoy it. One of Lorraine’s younger sisters 
is coming to be with us, perhaps, for a while 
in Switzerland—and the Elliots—animal 
sculptors. You remember: them, don’t 
you, and Arlington—studying decorative de- 
sign that winter when you were in New 
York? They'll all be abroad this summer. I 
believe we'll all have a very charming, care- 
free time walking and sketching and work- 
ing—a time really so much more charming 
for a lovely and sensible young woman than 
sitting in a talking town subject to the in- 
cursions of a lover she doesn’t truly like.” He 
stopped a moment before he added, sincerely: 
“ Then—it isn’t simply for her that this way 
would be better, mother, but for me, for 
every one.” 

“For you and for every one?” I managed 
to make myself ask with tranquillity. 

“Yes. Why wouldn’t this relieve immense- 
ly all the sufferers from my commercial 
career at the factory? Don’t you think that’s 
somewl * unjust, not simply to Maria’s and 
Tom’s requirements for the family standing 
and fortunes ”—he laughed a moment—* but 
to father’s need there of a right-hand busi- 
ness man?” That was his way of putting it. 
“For a long time,” he pursued, more ear- 
nestly than I’ve ever heard him speak before 
in his life, “I’ve been planning, mother, to 
go away to study and to sketch. I’m doing 
nothing here. Maybe what I would do away 
from here might not seem to you so wonder- 
ful. But it would have one dignity—what- 
ever else it were or were not, it would be my 
own. 
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Perhaps it may seem strange, but in those 
few words and instants, when my son spoke 
so simply and sincerely of his own work, I 
felt, more than in his actual wedding with his 
wife, the cleaving pang of a marriage for 
him. At the same time I was stricken be- 
yond all possible speech by my rising con- 
sciousness of the injustice of his sense of fail- 
ure here in his own father’s house, in my 
house. How weakly I had been lost in the 
thousand little anxieties and preoccupations 
of my every-day, to let myself be unwittingly 
engulfed in his older sister’s strange blank 
prejudice, to lose my own true understand- 
ing of the rights and the happiness of the 
one of the children—I can think it, all un- 
spoken and in silence—somehow most my 
own. 

It seemed as though my heart-strings tight- 
ened. Everything blurred before me. I 
never in my life have tried so hard before to 
hold my soul absolutely still to see quite 
clearly, as though none of this were happen- 
ing to myself, what would be best for my 
boy’s future, for Peggy’s, for their whole 
lives. It was in the midst of these close- 
pressing thoughts that I heard him saying, 
“So that perhaps this would truly be the 
right way for every one.” Only too inevita- 
bly I knew his words were true; and now I 
could force myself at last to say, quietly, 
“ Why—yes—if that would make you happier, 
Charles.” 

He rose and came up to my chair then so 
beautifully, and moved it to a shadier place, 
as Peggy, catching sight of him from the gar- 
den, ran up with a ery of surprise to meet 
him, to talk about it all. 

I searcely know whether her father’s con- 
sciousness of the coming separation for me, 
or my consciousness of the coming separation 
for him, made things harder or easier for both 
of us. Cyrus was obliged to make a business 
trip to Washington on the next day, and it 
was decided that as Peggy especially wished 
to be with him now before her long absence, 
she should accompany him in the morning. 

On the midnight before we were all startled 
from sleep by the elang of the door-bell. 
Good little Billy, always hoping for excite- 
ment, and besides extremely sweet in doing 
errands, answered it. The rest of us absurd- 


ly assembled in kimonos and bathrobes at 
the head of the stairs, dreading we searcely 
knew what, for the members of the family 
Within a few minutes Billy 


not in the house. 
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dashed up stairs again, considerately holding 
high, so that we all could see it, a special- 
delivery letter, the very same illegible bleared 
envelope which had before annoyed us so ex- 
tremely. It was addressed in washed-out 
characters to Miss Talbert. The word 
Peggy, very clear and black, had been lately 
inserted in the same handwriting; and below, 
the street and number had been recently re- 
freshed, apparently by the hand of Maria. 
As this familiar wearisome object re- 
appeared before us all, Peggy, with a little 





quiver of mirth, looking out between her 
long braids, cried. “ Call back the boy.” By 


the time the messenger had returned she had 
readdressed the envelope, unopened, to Mr. 
Goward. Billy took it back downstairs again; 
and every one trooped off to bed, Alice and 
mother with positive snorts and flounces of 
impatience. 

Needless to say, Tom and Maria returned 
in perfect safety on Saturday. Before then, 
at twelve o’clock on the morning, 
when Cyrus and Peggy had gone, I was sit- 
ting on the piazza making a little money-bag 
for her, with mother sitting rocking beside 
me, and complaining of every one in peace, 
when Dr. Denbigh drove up to the horse- 
block, flung his weight out of the buggy, and 
hurried up the steps. He shook hands with 
us hastily and abstractedly, and asked if he 
might speak to me inside the house. 

“Mrs. Talbert,” he said, closing the door 
of the library as soon as we were inside it, 
“T am sure you will try not to feel alarmed 
at something I must tell you of at once. The 
early morning train I came on from New 
York, the one that ought to get in at East- 
ridge at eleven, was derailed two hours ago on 
a misplaced switch between here and Whit- 
man. No one was killed. But many of the 
passengers were injured. Among the injured 
I took care of was Mr. Goward. His arm 
has been broken. He’s been badly shaken up 
—and he’s now in a state of shock at the 
Whitman hospital. The boy has been asking 
for Peggy, and then for you. I promised him 
that after my work was done—all the injured 
were taken there by a special as soon as pos- 
sible after the wreck Id ask you to drive 
back to see him. Will you come?” 

Of course I went, then. And at Harry 
Goward’s request I have gone twice since. 
He is very ill, too ill to talk, and though Dr. 
Denbigh will outlive a thousand 
stronger men, he has been rather worse this 


same 





says he 
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When I first saw him he asked for 
when he 


morning. 
Peggy in one gasping 
learned she had gone to Washington turned 
He is 
nervously quite wrecked and wretched; has 
ho contidence in Dr. 
Maria or I will go to the hospital every day 
till the boy’s mother comes from California. 
For his mis- 


word, and 


even whiter than he had been before. 


Denbigh; and either 


It is a very trying situation. 
fortune not changed my 
knowledge of his nature. I dread telling 
Cyrus and Peggy, when I meet their return- 
ing noon train, after I have left mother at 
home, of everything that has happened here. 

As though difficulties were not 
enough, this morning, just before we started 
to Whitman, we were involved in another 
perplexity through the unwilling agency of 
Mr. Temple. He called me uj; to read me a 
bewildering telegram he had received an hour 
before from Elizabeth. It said: “ Please end 
Eastridge scandal by announcing my engage- 
ment in Banner.—LIty.” 

“Engagement to whom?” Mr. Temple had 
asked by telephone of Charles, who said none 


has, of course, 


these 


could be 


in the matter unless, perhaps, 


of us responsible for any definite 
information 
Maria. On consultation, Maria had said to 
Mr. Temple that in New York Mr. Goward 
had imparted to her that Elizabeth had told 
him many weeks ago that she was irrevoca- 
bly betrothed to Dr. Denbigh. Mr. Temple 
had finally referred unsuccessfully to me for 
Elizabeth’s address in order to ask her to send 
a complete announcement in the full form 
she wished printed. 

(“ Whoa, Douglas. Well—mother, you had a 
nice little nap, didn’t you. No, no; I won’t 
be late. It’s not more than five minutes to 
the station. Thanks, Lena. Yes, Billy dear, 
you ean get in. Why, I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t drive.) 

The train is just pulling in. 
there and 


Charles is 
Maria, each standing on one side 
of the car-steps. Now I see them. That looks 
like Peggy’s suit-case the porter’s carrying 
down. Yes, it is. There—there they are, 
coming down the steps behind him, Cyrus and 
my dear girl—how well they look! Oh, how 
I hope everything will come right for them! 


Next mouth’s chapter will be ‘‘ Billy.” 
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THOMAS 


I Lovep you, O roses, and sung you, 


E re 


Since my Love was a 


rose set 


I knew that a soul in you dwelt: 


among you, 


[I have bent to you, worshipped, and knelt. 


And you, O ye 


lamps of the ether, 


I never adored you aright, 


Till ye 


crumbled to star-dust 


beneath her, 


Her soul pacing forth through the night. 









story of my life, which I may eall, for 

convenience, the centre of indifference. 
I had made up my mind that I would no 
longer carry on a one-sided game of devotion, 
where it seemed to me that I gave so much 
and received so little in return. 

My husband responded to my changed at- 
titude as he had to my former one. I was 
more cheerful, as he had suggested, less ir- 
ritable; I did not pry so much into his state 
of mind, and he became at once more com- 
fortable, more expansive at home, more at 
ease. In a word, he was happy, and he 
showed it, which enraged me. Poor fellow! 
he was actually better off because I loved him 
less, or thought I loved him less. There is 
many a man who, like my husband, accepts 
a diminution in his wife’s devotion with 
something like a sigh of relief. I became, 
as many women become when they cease be- 
ing what they call “in love,” less exacting, 
easier to live with, and easier in temper. For 
love of this kind brings in its train quite 
different qualities than love is supposed to. 
There are many women, and men, too, who 
become odious creatures when they are in 
love. The moment the attention of the be- 
loved object wavers for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, they become, according to their several 
natures, jealous, suspicious, ready for tears 
and scenes, taking any pretext at all for hav- 
ing their feelings hurt. 

I had taken a great deal of credit to my- 
self for loving my husband. I felt that he 
owed me a debt of gratitude only to be repaid 
in a life of devotion. I was occupied night 


| HAD gotten to a point, in telling the 


and day with thinking about him, therefore 
he ought not to spend less time in thinking 
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about me; for, like most young wives, love 
seemed to me an extortionate business, that 
ought to be paid for in kind. I had not real- 
ized that there is no such great merit, per 
se, in occupying one’s mind continually with 
one human being. 

And the curious part of it is that the mere 
fact that I loved my husband seemed to me 
to exeuse entirely my disagreeable conduct 
towards him. I expected that he should be 
grateful for the disagreeable consequences of 
my affection for him. My disagreeable acts 
were not only to be pardoned, but actually 
to be thought flattering, since the root of 
them lay in such great affection. And con- 
versely, when through a woman’s “giving 
up ” her husband, loving him less and being 
less constantly occupied with the thought of 
him, things become more comfortable at 
home, a man is expected to feel badly. 

Instead of this, what often happens is what 
He appreciated 
the peacefulness of things; he was grateful 
for the addition to his personal freedom, that 
my torturing inquiries into his state of mind 
had ceased to a great degree. Indeed, but 
for my own attitude, there was every chance 
for us to gef on a more human footing than 
before, and for the real oneness that I had 
so longed for actually to come to pass, but 
for my own inner bitterness. 

The matter with me was that in marrying 
I had started out for a eruise to the Blessed 
Isles, and because the first early radiance of 
married life had proved an inconstant quan- 
tity I felt defrauded and cheated, and thought 
that my hnsband was largely to blame for 
this. 

My changed attitude had, of course, not 
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eseaped the attention of my relations. My 
mother made timid inquiries as to whether 
I was happy, and tried to give me counsel 
about the duties of wives. She tried to make 
me understand that the first glamour of love 
does not endure in exactly the same way any 
more in a happy marriage than in an. un- 
happy one. Of course, like most young 
women, I thought my case was a peculiar 
one, and that I knew more about it than any 
one else. I had an aunt who, if I had lis- 
tened to her, or if she could have approached 
me in a more sympathetic way, might have 
shown me what I was up to. In the natural 
course of my life, I saw a good deal of her— 
or rather, she saw a good deal of me, for I 
could have done with less of her, as she was 
given to a brutal frankness of speech and 
a process which she called “ easing her mind.” 
As we were often together, it was easy 
for her to see that I was not as happy as 
I had been in my marriage. I knew well 
enough, however, that my aunt had observed 
my state of mind, as she had not hesitated 
to inquire on several ‘occasions what “ ailed 
me” and what I was “so glum about,” and 
I more than suspected that she was getting 
ready to “have it out with me” when the 
oceasion offered. ~So one day, when she 
caught me fresh from having a little private 
cry with myself— 

“T suppose,” she said, tartly, “that you’ve 
been erying because you’re not happy all the 
time and every minute of the day, and be- 
“ause your husband can’t keep on flattering 
you as he did when he was courting!” 

I tried to interrupt. 

“You needn’t tell me,” my aunt waved me 
aside; “I can see through a mill-stone! I 
must say I had expected more sense from 
you. Before you were married, though you 
were far from perfect, and hard enough to 
live with sometimes, you had some sense; 
but now, while you’re just as hard to get 
along with, you don’t seem to have any sense, 
either. When you were home, after one of 
your tantrums, you’d own up you’d been in 
the wrong. You had to. Now that you’ve 
got some one to blame your tantrums on, 
you make believe to yourself that nothing 
that happens is your fault.” 

Now, of course, a direct and sudden attack 
like this would have surprised a wiser woman 
than myself into some retort, and I made it. 
Exactly what I said I don’t remember, but 
I do remember my aunt’s reply to me. 


them himself.” 


“ A-ha!” said she with triumph, “ it’s just 
as I supposed; though brought up as you’ve 
been, I must say I’d hoped better things of 
you. There’s nothing on God’s earth makes 
a woman so vain and unreasonable as being 
courted! The matter with you is that you 
want to have your husband sit down at your 
feet in a state of perpetual adoration, wheth- 
er you deserve it or not—I suppose you’re 
still willing to admit you’re not perfect, aren’t 
you?” 

I admitted it. 

“Well, then,” said she, “I don’t see why 
you’re so unreasonable as to expect the same 
traits that irritated your poor father and your 
brothers so to be any easier for your husband 
to put up with. Of course, he’ll put up with 
them—he’s got to, for the sake of peace, 
where they wouldn’t. But it’s more than you 
ean expect of the sinful nature of man to 
go on pretending that your nettles are roses. 
Not but what your husband’s got his faults 
—plenty of them—I don’t say he’s a mite 
easier to live with than any other man. But 
they’re his faults, and let him take care of 

‘ 

And as I here very naturally said some- 
thing in defencé of my husband— 

“Well, well,” conceded my aunt, “I’m not 
saying, either, he’s any worse than any of the 
other men folks of our family. All I’m say- 
ing is that he’s no angel, and why any two 
ordinary young people, who’ve both had their 
share of fighting and wrangling with their 
own families, should expect the kingdom of 
heaven to come right down to them on this 
earth just because they’ve married each other, 
is more than I can.see. I don’t set up to 
be any easier to live with than most, but I 
will say that I didn’t expect your uncle to 
be without faults—and I wasn’t disappointed. 
I didn’t pretend to admire them, and I didn’t 
expect him to admire mine—he didn’t.” 

Of course, I merely felt at the time that 
here was another person whdé misunderstood 
me, so very sure was I that I was not the 
one to blame for the cooling off of my hus- 
band’s devotion. But, having arrived at the 
centre of indifference, I could not always 
keep there. There were times when I poig- 
nantly desired my husband’s sympathy, when 
I wanted him to realize how lonely we both 
were, and how unsatisfactory our relations, 
compared with what they might be if he would 
only, somehow or other, act differently. He 
called these attempts of mine to place our at- 
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HE WAS UNHURT, FULL OF 


titude toward each other on a higher key 
“ making a scene.” 

Here I will tell an objection that my friend 
to whom I first told my own experience made 
to my point of view. 

“You can’t think,” she said, “that the 
whole responsibility for the happiness of any 
household rests with the wife alone. If men 
would continue to be as kind—only just as 
kind as they were at first, even though they 
had less devotion—most women would be far 
happier.” 

This may be true; but no man yet was ever 
made more tender by having tenderness de- 
manded of him; no man yet was ever cried 
into loving his wife more. I am willing to 
admit that men are as faulty creatures as 
women themselves, unsympathetic in small 
things, often blind, and that they may easily 
be exasperated into small brutalities of 
speech. My experience has taught me, how- 
ever, that women do well to leave the hus- 
bands’ side of it to take care of itself, and I 
told my friend so. If a woman refrains from 
exacting devotion, and is unswervingly kind 
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and unselfish, a husband who has any affec- 
tion for his wife at all can be left to look 
out for doing his share. He will look out 
for it anyway; no one else can make him 
Neither tears nor entreaties will wring from 
him those small kindnesses and attentions 
so dear to women. It is a pathetic sight, how 
a woman will continue patiently in a line of 
conduct which unfailingly irritates her hus- 
band and produces upon him just the oppo- 
site from the desired effect. I know all about 
it, because I have done it myself, as I have 
shown by describing my ineffectual attempts 
to alter my husband’s attitude toward me to 
one of greater sympathy and devotion. 

I continued progressing in my little emo- 
tional treadmill, now “giving him up”— 
that is, leaving him alone—and now “ mak- 
ing a scene.” And each time I failed in my 
attempt a little added bitterness and hard- 
ness crept into my heart. And here I would 
like to contrast my husband’s real attitude 


toward me and my attitude toward him. 
He was never bitter nor hard toward me; 
he was kind in his way, very kind in- 
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showed 


deed, and very fond of me, as he 
in many ways, but they were his ways and 
not my ways. 


I might have gone on in this vicious circle 
forever, but for what occurred. My. husband 
was away from the town in which we lived 
for two days on business. The time came 
for him to arrive, and I went down to meet 
the train—I was very punctilious about train 
meetings and all such little attentions. The 
train did not come in. 1 waited twenty min- 
utes or more, and then eame the word over 
the wire of a wreck, a terrible wreck of my 
husband’s train, far down the line, in a place 
it was impossible to get to. There was no 
train that would take me to the 
disaster, no way of telephoning, no way of 
communicating—nothing to do but to wait 
for some message to come from him, if a 
message came. 

It was already night, and I went not home, 
but to my mother’s. The news of the wreck 
had come there before me, and she folded 
me in her arms and kissed me without speak- 
ing. My aunt was there, too. It was before 
the days of telephones in every house: there 


scene of 
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was nothing to do but wait until a telegram 
should reach me. One of my brothers went 
down to the telegraph office, to be there to 
bring me any news that might come. Every 
one said the little things that 
can be said at such a time of suspense; but 
there isn’t much to be said in the great crises 
of life, I 

I sat there and waited—or they sat. I went 
to my room —the room I'd had as a girl. 
After a while, my father and mother went 
to bed, not to sleep, I think; I think that we 
all kept the vigil of that night together. | 
did not undress; I just sat there and waited 
through the long hours of the night. I knew 
then whether or not I cared. I knew then, 
in the face of this great calamity that con- 
fronted me. All my doubts of him, and my 
criticisms of him shrivelled up. He seemed 
to me as he seemed in the first days of our 
marriage—as he had seemed in those days 
before my marriage when I so often sat in 
the same room dreaming of the happiness 
we would have together, the happiness that, 
in a great measure, I had so mysteriously 
lost. It was like sitting by the bedside of 


consoling 


notice. 





MY MOTHER CAME TQ ME DURING TILE 


NIGHT—I DO 


MANY 


NOT KNOW HOW riMES. 
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some one one loves, waiting for the scale to 
turn toward life or death—only far, far worse, 
I believe, because then, if there is anything 
to be done, one may do it, and one could at 
least have certainty as to what was happen- 
ing. But there was nothing to do—nothing 
but wait. I strained my ears for the sound 
of approaching footsteps. Twice my brother 
sent word to me that no message had come, 
that he would remain at his watch all night. 

All my accustomed modes of thought were 
shattered in the face of this imminent calam- 
ity; all my attitude toward life changed. 
[ saw now of how little worth was the love 
I had been so proud of. It seemed to me 
as though in that night of watching I changed 
places with my husband, that I actually be- 
came him for the time being, and saw all 
our life together from his point of view. 
Now, when it was perhaps too late, I could 
measure his tenderness and his affection and 
his forbearance, for what they were worth. 
His faults that had irritated me and hurt 
me—where were they? But my own, they 
were all there, a whole despicable row of 
them—my vanity, so insatiable, that de- 
manded continual admiration; my exacting- 
ness; my selfishness and cruelty—they stood 
there; they kept me company through the 
long hours. 

My mother came to me during the night, 
twice or three times—I do not know how 
many times. My aunt came im also, and put 
a kind hand on my shoulder and went out 
again in silence. The only thing they could 
do for me was to tell me that they were 
sharing my anxiety, suffering with me side 
by side. But they couldn’t know what I was 
suffering. They had been good wives, as the 
women of their generation seemed to know 
how to be. I had tried, perhaps as hard as 
they, perhaps even harder, to be a good wife 
according to my lights; but somehow my 
whole attitude toward marriage and what it 
meant had been disjointed. I had started 
wrong. As I looked back over the past years 
there wasn’t one episode in our life together 
in which I would not have been glad to have 
acted differently. In those hours of torment 
I gave up again—but this time it was my- 
self I gave up. ; 

Even after the passing of years I do not 
like to think much of that night. I only 
prayed for a chance to begin over again, to 
do differently; I only wanted a chance to 
show him how well I understood him and 


myself, too, after having misunderstood us 
both so long. 

He came in the early morning, on some 
train that he had been able to catch. It had 
been impossible to send any message. He 
was unhurt, full of all tenderness and thought 
for me. Through that long night, when he 
had worked and helped in that scene of death, 
I had never been out of his mind. He had 
kept the watch with me, too. 

I would like now to be able to say that I 
changed from that moment for good and all. 
But things do not seem to work that way in 
this world very often. Human beings are 
able, seemingly, to pass through the most 
terrible experiences, which, like fire, should 
burn out the impurities in them, and yet, 
after that hour is over they lapse back stu- 
pidly into their former ways. Habit was 
too strong, and after the first joy was over 
of having my husband returned to me, as it 
were, from the dead, I would find myself 
slipping back into those old habits of thought. 
I had, through these years, been forging 
chains for myself, that are harder to break 
than anything else. However, I had had 
my moment of vision and insight. I had 
seen myself for once from the outside, and 
I tried very hard, although not all the time, 
to keep somewhere near to that ideal of con- 
duct which I had seen on that night was the 
only way that happiness was to be attained 
—I kept on giving up myself. 

It is a good thing to have some ideal with 
which to measure oneself, even though the 
practical good that results from that meas- 
urement comes slowly and only with effort. 
I went on with the slow process of trying to 
make myself over, trying to form new habits 
of mind, and to adopt a new attitude to- 
ward life. 

One thing of all my slips and mistakes re- 
mained with me, and that was that the mak- 
ing or marring of our happiness lay to a 
great extent in my hands, as it does in the 
hands of most women—of most women, that 
is, whose husbands bear them any affection 
at all. Before this I had felt convinced that 
if I could only change my husband, if | 
could only make him see and rearrange his 
conduct to suit myself, all would go well, 
and now I understood that it was myself that 
I should look to. 

The result of my life has shown how right 
the later point of view has been. TI have 
told things in the hope that they might reach 
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some wives who were in that painful state 
where they believe that they must seek all 
their happiness outside of marriage, that 
they and their husbands have mutually failed 
each other. That point of view cannot last. 
Either, somehow or other, through tears and 
struggle, she must reach a better understand- 
ing of life, or else, by continuing to cherish 
bitterness toward her husband, no matter 
how well founded her cause for bitterness 
may be, she will arrive at the point where 
no reconciliation is possible. And women 
who fail in their marriages have made a 
failure of life. That so many women make 
this failure seems to me because they follow 
the paths of self-indulgence and self-pity, as 
I did in the first part of my life, and as the 
“Young Wife” in the story did. 

“ Somehow or other, the young women of 
our country seem to have gotten a wrong 


idea of what marriage is,” I told my friend. 
“They seem to think that happiness is their 
due, and that when they cease to be happy 
it is every one’s fault but their own. If 
women would only try as hard and as intel- 
ligently to make a success of marriage as 
they do when they enter upon any other pro- 
fession whatsoever, the number of misunder- 
stood young wives and unhappy marriages 
would diminish wonderfully. There is no 
business woman who could hold her position 
a month who should treat her work with the 
same lack of intelligence, or show the same 
amount of indifference, that the cleverest 
women often display toward marriage. The 
underlying principles which make for suc- 
cess in any other relation in life can be 
equally applied in marriage, and a woman is 
a happy one who realizes this early and with- 
out any such lesson as I had to have.” 
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SUSPENSE 


BY CHARLES 


HANSON TOWNE 


SILENCE can be more terrible than sound; 
The fires of dawn can fill the heart with fright 
More awful than the darkness of the night; 
Waiting for one in whom one’s heart is bound 
Through wastes of days—what agony profound 
Can equal this? Give me the living sight 
Of that I love. Knowledge, let in thy light, 
Albeit thy word should cast me to the ground. 


Give me some tidings of you, though the news 


Should break my heart! 


I cannot live without 


Some message from you, dear. This awful doubt 
Maddens the soul and makes me quick to choose 

Death, death itself, rather than these slow days 

That lead me through such dark and lonely ways. 
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FTER my rest I soon limbered again as 

once more we plunged into the forest. 

We followed the river’s thread, the line 

of the small, shining stream, for what seemed 

to me now a long time. Then presently my 

feet sank into a morass, and I came up be- 
fore a jungle of thick, young brush. 

“ Hendricks,” I said to him, “this can’t 
be the trail.” 

But Hendricks, whose attitude of perfect 
knowledge never wavered, assured me, as he 
had done before, that the trail was just be- 
yond. 

“We must break right through,” he said. 
“This Indian Trail is full of obstacles, and 
I know them all like a book.” 

Putting my hands before my. face, I forged 
through 

For an interminable time we clambered 
and crawled and fought our way up the side 
of a gorge. Below us we knew was the Hud- 
son, but in order to get once more back to 
its border even, we must find the trail. 

When Hendricks triumphantly pointed to 
the blazes on the trees again my heart leaped. 
It was then three o’clock, and we had been 
fighting ever since luncheon with the growth. 
A pretty tiny line which he believed to be 
the trail lay before us, and, tired as I was, 
my feet took to it eagerly. We hardly spoke. 
During that long pilgrimage | scarcely ex- 
changed a word with him. 

Just where the path promised to wind 
down toward the river again, for during the 
last few moments we had followed it steadily, 
I said to him, “ Hendricks, we'll never get 
to Tahawus at five now, will we?” 

“Not later than six,” he answered, reas- 
suringly. “ What we want to find is the be- 
ginning of Lake Henderson. Then it’s clear 
enough. Just beyond Lake Henderson there’s 
a boat-landing, and we’ll find a rowboat to 
earry us over the lake to where the Tahawus 
grounds begin.” 

He complimented me without stint upon 
my walking powers, which, | must say, had 


not yet flagged. He told me then, taking 
me into his confidence as the trail was found, 
that we had really lost the trail, and were in 
great luck to have struck it again; but with 
such a pace as we had both put in we hadn’t 
lost more than an hour. 

I sank down at the foot of a tree. “I’m 
going to rest a second,” I told him, and, once 
inert, I realized how tired I was. 

Once again, after a clamber downhill, we 
reached the. border of the Hudson, whose 
dimensions had grown. Over its rocky bed 
it flowed—a giant, sturdy brook, beautiful 
in the heart of those mountain gorges. Very 
little sky was visible above those close, close 
trees, but what there was of it was blue and 
delicate in the early June afternoon. The 
shallows of the brook were golden. I went 
close down to the side of it and bathed my 
burning hands and face in its delicious wa- 
ters. It had a personality, a fair individu- 
ality, up here in the Adirondack wilderness; 
and, half lost as I was and thoroughly alone, 
I assure you that musical, rippling water 
comforted me as did nothing else. It was 
the real companion of my journey, the rea- 
son for which I had come, and for which I 
began now to see I had run a certain risk. 

Through this dense, dense forest we fought 
our way, Hendricks now in front of me break- 
ing what opening he could; and soon, before 
us, a descent, rugged and rude, filled in with 
trunks of trees, broken by rocks and stones, 
made walking out of the question, and a 
scramble and a climb the only means of 
progress. Eight times during the next hour 
I fell prostrate. Hendricks fell almost as 
many times as I. Once I caught him by his 
collar, and at the same time he caught a 
branch of a tree, or he would have fallen 
and broken a leg at least. We neither of us 
spoke; there was nothing to say. My dress 


was torn in ribbons already. My boots were 


eut through. 
“We're two hours late,” Hendricks said: 
“but never mind. Lake Ilenderson is just 
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THE RUSHING YOUNG RIVER, 


beyond. The trail goes along over there on 
the other side, and we'll be at Tahawus not 
later than seven o’clock.” 

The growing Hudson had here reached a 
broad and shining width, although not very 
deep, and we could not ford it. Across it 
was thrown a lot of ramshackle dried wood, 
the same gray, naked wood of which I had 
seen so much, and over this kind of bridge 
Hendricks and I crept on our hands and 
knees. Once on the opposite shore, we struck 
into what he ealled the trail. It was nothing 
but marshy ground. Still, we tramped ahead 
until I was wet up to my knees, and my torn, 
soaking boots were like lead. Finally, through 
the trees—for we had been some distance 
from the river for a long time—I saw what 
he told me was the shining of Lake Hender- 
son. How grateful I was, how glad! We 
had tramped steadily for over two hours, and 
I lifted up my face to look on the kindly 
pool of Lake Henderson, only to see before 
me again the ghostly gray of that naked 
bridge. We had made one of those circles 





A GIANT STURDY BROOK. 


which, to those who are lost in the woods, are 
the tragedies and miseries of a pilgrimage. 
I stood speechless; I could have wept. 

“You don’t know where we are,” I said, 
shortly, “do you? You have no idea how 
to get us out of this wilderness.” 

Hendricks, whose face was as crimson as 
though he had a fever, acknowledged, simply, 
“No, I have no idea.” 

We couldn’t go back, that was clear. What 
could we do? And where could we go? I 
did not dare to show him my anxiety. I 
asked several questions, which proved his 
utter ignorance of the place where we were. 
But, frankly, just how complete his ignorance 
was I didn’t care to know. There was one 
thing I knew I could not do. In my state 
of present fatigue I could not creep across 
that bridge again. I should have fallen. 

After a few moments’ calculation my guide 
said: “ We ought to have followed that path 
on the other side. It was a mistake to come 
over. Now Ill carry you across the river, 
and we'll take up the other trail.” 
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THE GROWING HUDSON IIAD HERE REACHED A BROAD AND SHINING WIDTH. 


I submitted. There was no way in the 
world in which I could direct the expedition, 
and nothing to do but show as much courage 
as I could and as much strength. My guide 
took me on his back and plunged into the 
river. As he waded across I realized that, 
although I only weighed one hundred pounds, 
he was exhausted. He could hardly carry me. 
Over at Job’s one of his best stories had been 
how he had carried in a moose strapped on his 
back after a hunting expedition. Another, 
how he had carried in a man he had guided, 
with a broken leg, for Heaven knows how 
many miles. Just before we reached the 
opposite shore I felt his ho!d of me slacken, 
and in another moment he stumbled and we 
both fell into the water. We shook ourselves 
out, clambered up the bank, and, to add to 
the rest of my discomfort, I had now my 
soaked garments clinging around me to walk 
in. It was seven o’clock, and, although it 
would have been light outside those forests 
in the blessed elearings, it was already dark 
here. Seven o’clock. At the latest we should 
have been at Tahawus at five. And where 
were we now? As though, without my speak- 
ing, he read my thoughts, he said: “ We can’t 
stop. If we do, Heaven knows what will be- 


come of us! We've got to get along. The 
only thing for us to do is to find that trail. 
And I guess it lies somewhere up in there.” 
And he set his face doggedly, and I followed 
him once again as well as I might. 

By and by the moon rose, or rather showed 
itself, and even down there in those deep 
entanglements we saw its light and groped 
with it. When we had been away from the 
river for three long mortal hours I gave out. 
I sat down on the ground. 

“Hendricks,” I said, “I can’t go any 
farther. No matter what happens, I have 
reached my limit.” 

He stood and looked down at me—then he 
too gave up, with a rather tragic gesture. 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” he said, “to 
walk any farther. I haven’t any idea where 
we are.” 

I did not ask him what to do; I told him, 
then, what I wanted him to do. “Gather 
some wood together,” I said, “and make some 
kind of a fire. We haven’t got anything to 
cook or anything to eat, but it will keep the 
mosquitoes away.” 

Then came one of Hendricks’s master con- 
fessions—he hadn’t any matches. 

Since the time I left my friend’s camp, 
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NORTH CREEK AND NEWCOME VALLEY IN ITS PEACEFUL LOVELINESS. 


two days before, I had had nothing to eat but 
milk and a little potato. I began to feel the 
faintness of starvation; and then came the 
thirst. We were miles from the Hudson. 
There wasn’t a drop of water, and as the 
night hours went on my thirst and his kept 
company. The mosquitoes and gnats were 
as thick as a cloud. I had now been without 
sleep for thirty-six hours, and I never closed 
my eyes that night one single moment. Just 
before dawn, Hendricks, who had slept heavi- 
ly, rose from his boughs. 

“I’m going to look around now,” he said, 
“and see if [ ean find the trail.” 

At the idea of his leaving me for a mo- 
ment I felt a nervous terror. What if, know- 
ing my weaker state than his, he should 
desert me? 

“ Hendricks,” I said, “if you don’t find it, 
what’s going to become of us?” 

“Well,” he said, quietly, “I guess it’s all 
up. We can’t go on much longer without 
food.” 

“Have you got a pistol?” I asked him. 
And, strange to say, although he lacked every- 
thing else, he had a loaded one which he took 
out of his belt. 


“at; 


tive it to me,” I said, and I put it down 


by my side. “I couldn’t go much longer,” 
I told him, “ without food—and if you leave 
me and don’t come back again I can take 
care of myself with this. For I assure you 
I’m not going to starve to death in the wilder- 
ness.” 

Hendricks looked very much _ troubled. 
“Give me until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, anyway,” he said, eagerly. “ I'll come 
back if I live. 

With those last words the figure of my 
guide disappeared in the woods. There was 
not a sound to be heard for hours but the 
stirring of the leaves, which seemed like rain, 
but my ears began to fancy many sounds. 
Finally I called my guide’s name. There 
was no response. I looked at my watch. It 
was nearly ten o’clock. He would never come 
back again. He had gone to find his own 
way. And as the dreadful cowardice of it 
broke upon me, I shouted Hendricks’s name 
again, and his voice answered me from close 
at hand. 

“All right!” he eried. “ All right! I’ve 
found the trail!” 

Once on my feet, I caught hold of Hen- 
dricks, finding I could searcely stand, and he 
sustained me. 
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“You must try to get on,” he said, with 
great anxiety. “| couldn’t carry you.” 

“How far is it?’ I asked him, scarcely 
daring to hear his answer. 

“Oh, a matter of about three miles,” he 
cheered me. 

It was a long five miles; but I walked them. 

At the end of five miles, during which I 
had rested many times, we found at last the 
bit of water known as Lake Henderson. The 
little boat, indeed, was there, and I got into 
it. Hendricks poled me across to the other 
side, and, after a bit more walking and 
stumbling, half falling and half rising, I 
saw through the open clearing the forms of 
several houses in a row. No sight was ever 
more welcome to a traveller; but when we 
reached the buildings they presented but a 
line of vacant cabins—the, bungalows of the 
members of the Tahawus Hunt Club. The 
season was, of course, not open, and there 
was no one there. I had crawled up the 
steps of one on to the piazza, and turning 
about to look at the man who led me, I said: 
“There’s no one here. Did you know that 
this was a deserted club?” 

His face was as dismayed as mine. 

“There must be some one on_ these 
premises,” he said. “They wouldn’t leave 
a club like this with no caretaker. Let’s 
go up the street and see what we can find.’ 
And with the whole world swimming before 
me, and the consciousness of having reached 
my last stretch of endurance, I followed him 
the line of the cabins. And from the last 
one there arose a fillet of smoke out of the 
chimney. It had been transformed into a 
rude hostelry, kept by a Canadian woman. 
She came out on the steps, stared at us, gave 
a sympathetic cry, and rushed forward to 
vatch me. I didn’t fall. The fact of safety 
restored to me like magic all my senses. She 
led me upstairs to a room and a bed. She 
brought me up my miserable beverage—milk; 
she brought me up some chicken. I ate 
what I could of the food she brought me, and 
I bade her gather together the wreck of my 
costume and see what she could make of it 


.whilst I slept. When she had left me 


(1 besought her not to disturb me) I 
turned the key of the door upon her and I 
went to sleep. I slept five long wonderful 
hours—the first sleep I had had in forty-eight 
hours. At the end of that time a loud rap- 
ping on my door made me spring up with 
no kindly weleome to Hendricks, who said: 


“We are fifty miles from North Creek. 
There’s no wagon out of here again for a 
week. One leaves in half an hour. Are you 
up to going on?” 

I told him yes. I sent for my kind Cana- 
dian hostess and bade her bring me my rags. 

“Guess it’s just as well you’re taking that 
guide of yours on with you,” she said. 
“*Twouldn’t be safe for him to hang round 
here. Why, that trail you’ve just made— 
nobody’s been over it for three or four years; 
it’s been all grown over since the Adirondack 
fires. They ain’t a soul on the place sees 
how you ever got out alive.” 

But I stood up for him. Tis courage, if 
his wisdom had been lacking, had not once 
failed. And I made my own determination 
Hendricks’s excuse. 

The buckboard had no springs nor any 
back to the seats, and the seats had no 
eushions. I really don’t think that I can 
describe that fifty-mile drive over rough roads 
with the fatigue of forty-eight hours upon 
me. It was after ten when we rolled into 
North Creek. 

There was a tavern, and we trotted up to 
it. In a little room upstairs, on a straw 
mattress whose delinquencies I was in no 
condition to criticise, once more I turned in. 
I slept that night, and I slept the next day 
until noon. But it was a surprise to find 
myself at noon that day perfectly able to rise, 
take an interest in getting some clothes up 
from Saratoga, and to engineer a process 
which cast the country inn into more or less 
confusion—getting a hot bath. They brought 
a kitchen wash-tub to my room, and, as they 
say in England, “ I managed.” 

I stayed at North Creek in that hospitable, 
friendly, little place five days. Hendricks 
was laid up for three days. He was very 
silent and subdued. He had not left the 
hotel, except to buy new garments, and as 
soon as he donned them he went off. After 
he had gone my landlady said: “If that 
guide of yours hadn’t been too sick to stir, 
[ wouldn’t have kept him. [I didn’t 
know what the fellows might do to him. 
Why, he hadn’t been over that trail but once 
in his life, and. that was seven years ago. 
You ought never to have been let to go in,” 
she said, as reprovingly as Pete had spoken. 
And with her words I thought again, with 
something like a feeling of affection, of the 
woodcutter, who was right when he affirmed 
that it was “a very hard walk for a lady.” 















































































PRONOUNCED 
A jacket shapes has 


taken place. 


the smoking-jack- 
et shapes are com- 
ing in. It seems 
natural that as 
the warm weather 
becomes a settled 
fact a and 
comfortable jack- 
et form’ should 
supersede the 
more elaborate 
and tighter ones 
with which the 
season _ started. 
The late coat 
forms have half- 
fitted backs, hav- 
ing side-back 
seams only, and 
loose front ~forms 
cut away in round 
or inverted V 


loose 


shapes. The 
sleeves of all are 
slightly longer 
than those shown 
earlier in the 
season, and are 
much _ trimmed, 


either in horizon- 
tal or straight up- 
and-down fashion. 
The coat sleeves 
shown on _ page 
751 and on page 
753 will indicate 
the degree of elab- 
oration to which 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 


change in 
recently 
What are called 
















coat sleeves are 
jackets are worn open, and usually a 
jabot or airy large bow is worn at 


earried. All such 


the throat. 

In serge and cheviot and 
in the severer tussor suits 
really mannish effects are 
now correct. The proper 
length : for the coats of 
such suits is about to the 
knee. Some are made ab- 
solutely plain, and depend 
for their smart note 
upon a waistcoat which 
is often the opposite of 
simple. As an example 
of the contrasts I re- 
cently saw a _ smart 
navy-blue serge with a 
pistache - green 


vest bound with 
black and _ white 
silk cut on the 
bias. A smart 
leather - colored 
vest was bound 
with black satin. 


Two sorts of but- 
tons are favored 
for these vests— 
the one the severe 


silk-eovered: arti- 
cle, the other a 
design in gold, 


either frosted or 
engraved. Many 
of the new net 


waists, by the 
way, are beauti- 
= —_ fied by narrow 
AR) &, ‘ 
a bands of _pale- 
P own of white linen embroidered with white and P 
some of the linen blue linen flossed and put together with fagotting. colored silks or 
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Monet for a garden-party gown of wl 


trimmed with white soutache braid in a n 
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GOWNS OF SUMMER FABRICS 








SMART LINEN COSTUME trimmed with cut work and narr 
buttonholed, plain skirt, flat in back; blouse of linen lawn and 
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WHITE EMBROIDERED linen blouse with bands of 


Cluny lace and a tucked yoke of white net 


satin, and spun-silk buttons in color. 
The latter are always very small, and 
are set on in long, close rows. I saw 
buttons of this character recently 
which were closely seeded over a col- 
lar, and were scarcely larger than a 
French embroidery knot. 

The favored skirt of the moment in 
more conservative circles is the round, 


half-sheath top, and a wide 
flare at the foot for all light 
muslins, but a decidedly more 
moderate one in the case of 
heavier materials. In linen or 
material of similar weight 
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FR ims 
BLUE AND WHITE stripe lawn dress for young 
girl, tucked so that the stripes show on edges 








b | GOWNS OF SUMMER FABRICS 


these skirts average three and 
three-quarter yards around the 
foot. They hang easily from the 
waist, but without that “ mould- 
ed” appearance which, in the 
ease of the Directoire gowns, is 
a distinct bid for attention, In 





WHITE LINEN COAT AND SKIRT, the parts that 
are soutached being of thin linen, almost a lawn 





MopDEeL BLOUSE of embroidered linen, heavy white 
lace and a rather coarse linen net 


opposition to these scant gowns, the 
long redingote which forms a double 
skirt, which also requires an exquisite 
cloth, but which never appears heavy 
even with a handsome silk lining, is 
being advanced by those who cater to 
more conservative women. The red- 
ingotes so far shown are extremely 
graceful and will be very smart. 
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HE main topic of conversation “ZAR never 
among persons interested in __ style, 
fashion’s whims has been for 
some time past 
the Directoire . 
gown and _ its xe cecemn | Hi 
chances of suc- we 5 
a? ’ 


That it has 


cess. 

come cannot’ be 
denied, but that 
it has “come to 


stay’ is quite an- 
other proposition. 
Over this ques- 
tion the heads of 
the great 
who design our 
fashions for us 
have wagged 
without rest for 
months past now, 
and yet the style, 
with strong Paris 


ones 


backing, has not 
secured a_ foot- 
hold. Sugges- 
tions of the Di- 
rectory days, in 


close- fitting 
gowns, the sheath 


skirt, and _ soft, 
clinging materi- 
als, have been 


noticeable in the 
spring models, but 
it remained for 
the Longchamps 
race meeting in 
May to bring the 
new style, in its 
consistent  inter- 
pretation, before 
the public. 


While the Ba- 
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One of the new “sheath skirts 
gowns which are so much discussed 





‘or Directoire 
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any extreme of 
that a gown 


which makes its wearer- noticeable is 


essentially vul- 
gar, yet as the 
foremost of fash- 
ion authorities in 


this country we 
feel that these 
styles should be 


shown to 
readers, that they 
may know what 
is being talked 
about. Probably 
no American 
woman will care 
to copy these Di- 
rectoire gowns in 


our 


all details — cer- 
tainly not in the 
extremely close 
draping of the 
skirts; yet even 
in a gown that 


has some features 
that are not pleas- 
ing there is usu- 
ally some sugges- 
tion which may 
be adapted to 
please a more 
conservative taste. 
The standards of 
good taste in the 
early days of Na- 
poleon and Jo- 
sephine were not 


those of to-day, 
and while they 
may appreciate 


the grace of some 
of the figures 
represented in the 
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pictures of that time, women of to- 
day prefer the less conspicuous styles. 
Fortunately, the really extreme 
among the new skirts are extremely 
difficult to cut, fit, and drape. They 
require, it is said, such precision in 
cutting that the most infinitesimal 
variation of an edge of the pliant ma- 
terial (which also is a necessity) will 


destroy the effect entirely. Moreover, 
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THE THREE DIRECTOIRE GOWNS which were worn at the Longchamps race-track near Paris. and 
which created a great sensation there because of their clinging lines 


every point must be equally managed, 
including the choosing of the material 
and the trimmings. <A material 
stiff or too limp, a trimming badly 
associated with the material, will 
quickly convert one of these “ classic ” 
gowns into a shapeless sack. So, too, 
will a faulty corset or underwear of 
the ordinary kind. Nothing starched 
may be worn with them; hence only 
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the thinnest of silks, such as liberty 
or Chinese, is to be thought of. 
Hence, too, the tights of silk and 
lisle which are now looked upon as 
essential, and the sheath skirts to 
which may be buttoned such lower 
flounces as the dress will allow. One 
of the arguments advanced by the 
tailors who are advocating the Direc- 





























A DIRECTOIRE GOWN of clinging, soft silk with 
sleeves’ and yoke of black chiffon 























A cown of sheath-like fit. with the high ruche 


and Jong sleeves’ over the hand 


toire dresses is that billows of these 
flounces may be added, if necessary, 
to the foot of these sheath petticoat 
tops, which doubtless is true. But as 
a rule they are omitted, and one ruffle 
is considered enough for the closely- 
fitting skirts. 
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usual, the midseason is bring- 
ing to light numbers of novel- 
ties which were not hinted at 
in the fashion productions of the early 
summer months. 
in practically 

wearing apparel. 


These include items 
every department of 


feminine Among 





FASHIONABLE LARGE-CROWNED Hat of crin 
with black velvet band and feathers 


them are ruche collars which are now 
to be had in all sorts of plain and 
fancy nets, and in every fashionable 
These collars must not be con- 
fused with the tulle boas. They are 
really quite a different article. The 
collar ruches are just big enough to 
meet about the neck. They are double, 
the upper ruching rising about the 
neck, the lower and wider one ly- 
ing on the shoulders. They are tied 
at the back with a single bow of rib- 
bon, or finished with bow and long 


shade. 
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SMART DETAILS OF 
SUMMER FASHION 








ends, according to taste. The ends of 
the the contrary, al- 
ways are brought to the front. When 
are finished with long ribbon 
ends, as many of the shorter ones are, 
the ribbons practically never are tied 
together, but are allowed to hang on 
each side of the front. 

The most novel of this season’s boas 
are short, about the length of that 
shown in the centre of the group il- 
lustrated on page 759; and tassels as 
deep as those you will see in the illus- 
finish for the 
ends. I have seen such short boas of 
clipped coq feathers which were fin- 
ished with long chenille tassels, and 
others in which the were 


even boas, on 


boas 


tration are the newest 


tassels 


formed of many strands of crimped 
The chenille tassels are also 
for 


ribbon. 


selected the ends of short and 





of black malines 
or yellow 


STRAW HAT with rosettes 
with flower centres in pink 
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Vest of tucked white lawn with shaw! collar of English embroidery edged with Valenciennes. Vest 
of white linen with cut-work. Vest of white piqué with embroidered dots. Summer collars. 


shaped marabout boas. Eight inches 


is not an unusual length for such tas- - 


sels, which not only adorn the ends, 
but sometimes weight the boa at the 
back, one being placed just over each 
shoulder. 

While on the subject of neck gar- 
niture I must mention the return to 
favor of long chains, sautoirs, and 
other forms of necklaces. The sau- 
toirs usually secure a small change 
purse which is slipped into a vest or 
belt pocket, the chain hanging in 
double loops in a decidedly mannish 
fashion. Then, too (what seems still 
more of a novelty), there are some 
pretty new neck chains with open 
ends, which consist of twisted strands 
of beads, ten or more strands being 


twisted into one. These are finished 
at the ends with long, full bead tas- 
sels. Such necklaces are simply 
thrown around the shoulders, the tas- 
sels depending in the front to about 
the waist line. 

For dress necks Dutch collars are 
much used. They are small, round, 
turn-over affairs with more or less 
embroidery over the entire surface, 
and are cool and pleasing additions to 
the house, or rather lew-necked street 
dress, They ean be had in every va- 
riety of material and in every degree 
of richness, and are equally appropri- 
ate for the smuaii girl and for her 
grown-up sister. The smartest shirt- 
waist collezs for women at this writing 
are of plain or embroidered piqué, 
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with colored edge of 
linen. These edges 
are hemstitched on. 

The midsummer 
fashions in _hair- 
dressing show a 
more marked depar- 
ture from the pom- 
padour than was ap- 
parent during the 
winter, though there 
is still a suspicion 
of it in the soft ar- 
rangement of the 
hair over the head; 
but the tendency is 
now to flatten the 
hair over the fore- 
head and widen it 
at the sides, and to 
give a full chignon 
effect at the back. 
Ribbon bands _ are 
run through the 
soft front hair for 
all dress occasions, 
and in consequence 
a shell ribbon needle 
for drawing it 
through the hair 
is now considered a 
necessity of a com- 
plete outfit. 

There is a_ real 
departure in the 
making up of para- 
sols. The newest of 
these are such costly 
things that only the 
few will be able to 
indulge in them; 
nevertheless, they 
require a_ descrip- 
tion. They are 
trimmed richly on 
the outside, and 
again on the inside. 
Usually the latter 
trimming is in the 
form of a rich lace 
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COLLARS, JAROTS. BELTS. AND 


fashion for summer details of co 


tumes 


FANCY 


NECKWEAR, al) in the latest 
The latest sash ; 


arrangement 
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SOME SUMMER HATS, showing the way the veils are worn over the fashionable large hats 


flounce, but occasionally the flounce is 
a knife-pleated chiffon one. It is 
caught here and there near the edge, 
but is allowed to droop irregularly 
like the hat flounces of the season. 
Lace of from three to. seven inches is 
used and sprays of flowers are set 












‘among its fulness. These generally 


are selected to correspond with the 
flowers seen on the hat with which the 
parasol is carried. The object of this 
is to frame the face in lace and flow- 
ers, or, as the milliners who are poet- 
ically inclined describe it, to dress it 





OUTING HATS of straw of various kinds, with simple scarfs and quills for trimmings 
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A Group of parasols show 
ing the season's styles 
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with an aureole. When such 
a parasol is carried with a 
Charlotte hat—the latter all 
lace flounce and flowers, the 
effect really is picturesque and 
dainty, if a little bit excessive 
for warm weather. The latest 
hat pins have enormous flat or 
round heads. 

I have spoken in other num- 
bers of the fancy cretonnes 
which are now used for the 
bright waistcoats that so often 
accompany an otherwise sober 
costume. The utilizing of cre- 
tonne has suggested a possible 
use for many other fabrics 
which formerly were looked 
upon as furniture coverings 
pure and simple. A late fancy 
is for making hat crowns and 
belts out of furniture brocades 
of quiet blendings; but the 
most novel of all the uses to 
which these stuffs have been 
put is that of slipper manu- 
facture. Custom slipper-mak- 
ers are now making not only 
furniture brocades, but tapes- 
tries into dress slippers, and it 
is said that fur dealers will 
combine them in the autumn 
with close-sheared furs in the 
form of collars and cuffs. 
These fabrics are also being 
made up into opera-glass bags 
and. reticules, either with 
draw-string tops or with metal 
mountings. Apropos of reti- 
cules, some exceedingly dainty 
linen bags of this sort have 
appeared in the last weeks, 
many of which have been heav- 
ily ornamented with cut-work, 
which, I am told, are made to 
accompany linen dresses simi- 
lar to those ornamented with 
cut-work, of which several ex- 
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THE correct styles in high 


amples are illustrated in this boots, low shoes, and slippers 


number of the Bazar. 
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* Children’s Play Frocks* z 





OL HERE are a great many pretty 
~h) materials to be had at this sea- 
son of the year which may be 


had for the proverbial song, and yet 
my first suggestion for the making of 





Coat in plaid ginghan One-piece play dress 
in brown holland with darker belt and bow 


economical play dresses has nothing 
to do with these bargain purchases. 
The most economical materials for 
such garments are those which, still 
strong and serviceable, have previ- 
ously served for the garments of older 
members of the family. That sounds 
extremely trite, Ul admit; but, quite 
aside from the money involved in the 
purchase of new material, it becomes 
doubly true for several entirely dif-, 
ferent reasons. Take, for example, a 
mother’s skirt of linen or piqué, of 
mohair or serge, which, worn beyond 


¢ 
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repair at the foot and at the top, can- 
not be made serviceable for another 
grown-up person, though the middle 
portions of the breadths are still per- 
fectly good. If of either of the first- 
named materials, it has by this time 
become most thoroughly shrunk by 
washing; if of either of the last, 
weather and time have performed a 
similar service for it. No amount of 
future washing or wear will affect its 
length and breadth. It can be made 
up, therefore, into the child’s dress 





BELTED and pleated one-piece crash dresses 
trimmed with bands of colored linen. 


with perfect confidence that it will 
not grow shorter as its wearer grows 
taller, or smaller as the child’s girth 
spreads, say, in a season. This, un- 
fortunately, is what often happens in 
the case of costly goods, even though 
guaranteed already shrunk. 
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With the exception of the first little 
dress shown on page 762, all the dozen 
frocks and suits shown in the groups 
under this heading are of a character 
that will lend itself to the use of al- 
ready-worn materials, The clever 
mother will 
see in many 
of the pic- 
tures just 
how her in- 
dividual ma- 





Boy's suit in leathe 
colored chambray 


terial can be _ pieced 
out under some band 
or pleat in order to 


reproduce this or that model. But r 


want also to suggest some practical, 
some really serviceable fabrics which, 
ordinarily, it might not occur to the 
busy mother to think of. One of these 
is ticking. In the plain, alternating 
wide and narrow stripe of blue upon 
a linen gray ground, or of pink upon 
the same, it is obtainable in even the 
smallest shops. In many of them the 
fancier varieties may be had as well. 

As a material for little boys’ suits 
and for the romping frocks and aprons 
of the little girl, nothing is more 
durable and adaptable than ticking in 








its lighter but still substantial weaves. 
One reason why it is so valuable for 


. . . \ 
this purpose is that it launders beau- \/ 
tifully, and, after the first washing, n/ 


practically never shrinks. Most eali- , 
coes, most cotton fabrics, including A 
zephyrs and ginghams, seem never to et, 
stop shrinking with every wash until f- 
a garment which in the beginning 
was far too large for the child, at the 
end of a few months is far too small 
for it. Zephyrs and chambrays, too, 
are kicked out in a short time by 


lusty little boys whose mothers ; 
have been sufficiently trusting to { Y 
have these materials made up. We 


Ticking, made up with taste into 
garments ‘that are formed on late fy! 
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Nos. 2 AND 3 are apron models suitable 
for holland, rough line n, or th king 
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as well as practica! lines, becomes a () 
thing of beauty and joy for a sur- 
prising length of time in little girls’ 
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No. 1. Boy’s suit in dark ticking trimmed with plain galatea bands. No.2 A reefer suit in crash 
No. 3. Suit in gray linen consisting of full knickerbockers and pleated jerkin 


frocks, and a never-ending satisfac- 
tion for the mother, when the wearer 
happens to be one of those sturdy boys 
above alluded to, who may be relied 
upon to wear out his knickers of lin- 
en or chambray in, say, three or four 
times of wearing. 

The weight required for ticking 
suitable for children’s knockabout 
clothing is about like that of galatea, 
another practical material, especially 
for little boys’ suits that are to be 
made up in sailor or tunic form. 
Galatea combines well with the tick- 
ing and may be set on in narrow 
stitched bands with very pretty effect. 
Soutache and other cotton braids that 
may be bought at a few cents the doz- 
en yards are also appropriate trim- 
mings; and I have seen a ticking 
frock elaborated with baby ribbon set 
on between stripes in such way as 
to make the material, except upon the 
closest examination, appear to have a 








silk stripe in it. Ticking also takes 
coarse embroidery effectively, and 
frocks made up of it may be given 
a high degree of beauty where this is 
desired. Ornamentation is unneces- 
sary, however, for the play frock, the 
first consideration of which should be 
the greatest freedom for the child at 
the least cost of labor and expense to 
the mother. ~ 

Galatea and holland are _ staple 
goods for this class of children’s dress; 
but there is another novelty which 
especially should be considered by the 
mother of boys. This is furniture 
crash, such as is used for summer 
furniture covering. This crash comes 
in all the cream and écru shades; has 
a decidedly good appearance of linen; 
may be purchased in innumerable 
self-patterned designs—wide or nar- 
row stripes, and even damasked over— 
in the ordinary shops, and it launders 
splendidly. This material is most 
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desirable for little boys’ blouse or suits cotton Amazon braid and fancy 
jerkin suits, of which several illus- narrow tapes are used. Pearl buttons () 


trations are given on page 763. and or bone ones of simple form are all 
that is necessary. Boys’ collars—and, 


for that matter, those for little girls © 
may be managed in exactly the same 
way—are now provided with under- 
loops in the back; the blouse is then 
supplied with buttons to correspond CY 
with these loops, and, thus secured, 

the collar is guaranteed to hold in 

place even throughout a really strenu- Vy 
ous game. The little loose pinafores 
that button on the shoulders or just 
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CHILD’s FROCK to be worn with a guimpe 
Either lawn or soft silk may be used 


page 764. It is also satisfactory for lit- 
tle girls’ aprons or slip dresses, and I 
have seen several garden hats made 
of such crash, interlined and stitched, 
which were both cool and attractive. 
Practically all little boys’ suits 
this year are made with full-kneed 
knickerbockers and belted blouses or 
jerkins. In all instances the belts are 
loose and low. Little girls’ skirts all Poe a Se Sea 
flare from the waist and come a little e 
below the knee. Where belted, the slip over the head are most useful be-  V 
stiff belts are set low and are worn cause so easily laundered. Patterns for 
perfectly loose. For trimming crask these are obtainable from the Bazar. 
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bi. HOUSEMOTHER'S PROBLEMS 








[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 
in this department, no further contributions are desired until the middle of 








The Utility Dress 

Busy women exist in every community 
who resent the trammels imposed upon them 
by fashion, yet who have by no means ad- 
vanced so far as not to enjoy the exultant 
thrill of knowing themselves well dressed. 

In spite of dress forms galore and corsets 
of hideous and devious designs, they will 
have none: of these. They do not willingly 
limit their opportunities for deep breathing 
and bodily freedom to the indoor garbs of 
wrapper and dressing-sacque. 

They demand a dress which, as nearly as 
consistent with woman’s work, shall ap- 
proximate a man’s in its readiness for every 
occasion. It must conform to the prevailing 
mode, yet permit full, deep breathing and 
free graceful movements. It must leave one’s 
mind free of all anxiety as to whether. waist 
and skirt are on speaking terms, and do away 
with all worry about the placket. 

It is a pleasure to assure all women that 
every one of these virtues belongs to the 
dress which has its waist attached, hard and 
fast, to the skirt at the belt line. The belt 
can be made an easy fit, and you are not 
squeezed in to hold yourself together. 

Your waist may be opened at the front, 
back, or side, and trimmed simply or elab- 
orately. Now as to the method:  , 

Try on your waist. Take a strip of cloth 
suitable for a narrow belt and fit it around, 
adjusting the waist to it just as you want 
it when finished. Now make a chalk mark 
at the top of-the belt. 

Remove the waist and trim it carefully 
exactly a seam below the chalk line, being 
careful to cut straight and to make both sides 
the same; then cut your plain waist pattern 
to match to avoid trouble in the future. 

If the waist opens in the back or at the 
left side, of course make a good placket in 
the skirt to correspond. But if it opens in 
the front, the belt must lap a few inches 


beyond the waist opening so as to bring the 
skirt placket to the side. And this side 
placket may be entirely concealed by under 
fastenings, or else be prettily outlined with 
braid and buttoned up, to match waist trim- 
mings and buttons. Handsome girdles of 
course add to the attraction of an outdoor 
garment, and if one is making one of the 
modish “jumpers,” it may with equal ad- 
vantage be attached to the skirt instead of 
the full waist. 

Here you have a dress that is equally ap- 


propriate to the home, to the street, to the’ 


office, and to the shop, and comfortable at all 

times. It conduces te good health, - good 

temper, and peace of mind. K. D. ¢ 
CHARLESTON, ARK. 


Several Good Hints 

Berore closing our house for the summer, 
we have all our silver thoroughly polished, 
rubbed over with alcohol, then wrapped in 
blue tissue-paper, and stored in the safe. 
When taken out again some months later, it 
looks as bright as if just polished, and only 
needs dipping in hot water to use. Our flat- 
irons and iron utensils in the kitchen are 
rubbed over with vaseline; thus treated, they 
will not rust, although kept in a basement 
through four months of damp hot weather. 

We find that it does not pay to darn ribbed 
underwear, as darns will not stretch, and the 
mesh breaks again near the darn. In these 
garments, I buttonhole the edges of a hole 
and then faggot the edges together with a 
firm linen thread. This faggotting will yield 
with every movement of the wearer; and will 
often outlast the garment itself. 

In making ruffles for a silk “or brilliantine 
petticoat, we make the under ruffle of firm 
sateen, with the hem turned towards the out- 


- side. This brings the smooth side next the 


foot, and there is no hem to catch the heel in. 
Our seamstress taught us in making but- 


es 
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tonholes, to mark the slit with a pencil, stitch 

round it by machine, then cut and work in 

the usual way. H. P. 
Wasuinoton, D.C. 


An Experiment in Economy 

THERE are two of us, broken down profes- 
sional women, living together on $50 per 
month. We have all the comforts of life and 
some of the luxuries. We pay $20 per month 
rent, and in our town this sum secures a very 
pleasant house of seven rooms with bath. We 
rent two rooms; as they are very neatly fur- 
nished we receive $15 per month rent. 

We are buying a town lot for $300, paying 
for it on the instalment plan, at the rate 
of $5 per month. We still have about $85 to 
pay. We live in a warm climate, still we are 
obliged to use considerable fuel during the 
winter, and this costs us about $5.50 per 
month, and when summer comes about the 
same amount for ice. 

We keep twelve hens, and they supply us 
with eggs. Last year we did not buy an egg 
from November till the following June, and 
we had all the eggs we could use and a dozen 
or two to spare. We keep pigeons, because 
we are fond of the squabs. Twelve pairs of 
pigeons more than supply us with squabs. 
The chickens pay for their own food and for 
that of the pigeons as well. We count the 
pigeons as clear profit. 

We use kerosene oil for lighting. It costs 
35 cents per gallon. We use gasoline for 
cooking, and pay 50 cents per gallon for that. 
We eat good, wholesome food, and plenty of 
it." We always have fresh meat for dinner. 
Often we buy a nice little leg piece or a thick 
piece of round steak, and make a pot roast. 
Sometimes we get a nice little steak, or 
four chops for twenty cents. Occasion- 
ally we have a nice little lamb stew or 
a roast of beef or mutton. We always have 
fruit for supper and often for breakfast as 
well— stewed prunes, apples or peaches, 
oranges and grapefruit in season. Our bread 
we buy, but make all the cake, cookies, pie. 

We never buy any confectionery, ice cream, 
or soda water, but make ice cream and fruit 
ices, lemonade, ete. We make our own 
clothes, except one church dress each year. 

By way of recreation and entertainment 
we take long bicycle rides; we walk on the 
desert; attend the public band concerts, the 
public libraries. We subscribe to the town 
daily and one good weekly paper, and we 


have the reading of three of the best monthly 
magazines. We attend an occasional classic 
concert, and when we feel the need of a good 
laugh we attend a comic entertainment of 
some sort. An itemized account of our ex- 
penses reads as follows: 


ye PMN ee $20 00 Income $50 00 
Payment on lot.. 5 00 Received 
Gasoline ..:..... 1 25 from rooms - 15 00 
Kerosene oil .... 1 20 
Fuel in winter and 
ice in summer... 5 50 
laundry ....... 4 00 
ON reer 2 00 
Re 4 25 
OR See 1 50 
EES - chris se of aie 2 75 
Vegetables .... .. 2 50 
49 95 $65 00 
$49 95 
Balance $15 05 
PHoenix, Ariz. B. K. 


The Servant Problem Solved 


WE are a family of six—four girls, rang- 
ing in age from two to eleven. We have one 
assistant. 

We live in a college town of ten thousand 
on an income of $1700 where the servant-girl 
question is a chief issue. 

We had grown tired of the ordinary serv- 
ant girl,.so five years ago we engaged a 
young girl of seventeen of a good plain fam- 
ily. She had finished the second year in 
high school, and was refined. 

Our work goes much upon the order of a 
clock. We are all up soon after six, and 
while Jennie dresses the children, and that 
means lost buttons replaced, fresh ruffles if 
necessary, baths twice a week for the older 
ones; the mother gets the simple breakfast 
and, during the process, sees just the state 
of the larder, and mentally arranges the 
menu for the day. 

After the children have gone down to 
breakfast Jennie sets the things ready for 
baby Marian’s bath. Marian has had her 
milk at six, so that when mother comes up 
from breakfast she proceeds at once with the 
bath; and before going downstairs puts to 
rights the rooms upstairs. 

Each little daughter has some part in the 
work, and is taught to be useful as soon as 
she is capable of taking any. responsibility. 

After Jennie breakfasts she puts the dishes 
tidily in the kitchen, and then straightens the 
rooms downstairs, attends to the lamps, and 
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sweeps the porches before washing the dishes. 
By nine the house is in order; the children 
have gone to school without any extra get- 
ting ready, as they were ready before break- 
fast. Each day in the week has its work. 

On Monday Jennie washes and irons 
flannels, fine handkerchiefs, etc., that one 
does not like to send out of the house with 
the washing and ironing, which is carried 
away ‘and brought back, and costs, including 
Jennie’s, $2 25 a week. On Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays Jennie sweeps 
and dusts certain rooms after the dishes are 
washed. By doing two rooms a day she has 
ample time to get the dinner. Not every 
room is swept every week in our ten-room 
house. By having the brushing up every 
morning this is not necessary; the halls, 
nursery, and dining-room are swept thorough- 
ly every week. 

On Friday the silver is cleaned. If we are 
having any friends to tea it is that day. 

On Saturday morning the special is, of 
course, the baking of bread by the mother, 
while Jennie makes pies and cake. In the 
afternoon the pantry and kitchen have their 
regular Saturday cleaning, and Jennie is 
through in time to have a bath and feel in 
keeping with the tidy kitchen as she prepares 
the evening meal. 

Saturday, in the ordinary run of things, 
is the only day Jennie is not able to tidy 
herself after the dinner is through, and to be 
ready to go out with Marian; or to stay at 
home with her and perhaps darn or mend. 

On Sunday morning we are up at the-usual 
time; the children are ready for Sunday- 
school before breakfast, and with long-sleeved 
gingham aprons are kept tidy until they go. 

There is a comfort in feeling that the 
maid, mother’s helper, or whatsoever you may 
call her is interested not only for the dollars 
and cents that she may receive, which in 
this case are not many—$2 50 a week—but 
because she cares for you and yours. 

INDIANA. 


A Curtain Discovery 

I Feet so elated over the discovery I made 
the other day in regard to laundering my front- 
door curtains and curtain over the transom 
that I want to pass the good word along. The 
great difficulty has been when I would wash 
the (all-over) lace curtains and have them 
dried and ironed, the result was too full in 
some parts, and too short in others; and to 
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try to make them fit was to stretch them 
entirely out of shape, making a very unsat- 
isfactory appearance. 

Now I wash and starch them, and wring 
very dry, then run the brass rods (that are 
fastened above and below the window in the 
door) through the casings of the curtain 
while wet, stretching just as much as is 
needed, sticking pins here and there to hold 
it in place until dry. The result is a perfect- 
hanging curtain equal to new. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, G. E. 8S. 


To Save Gas Bills 

Wirn a family of half-grown children, it 
is often difficult to keep the gas bills within 
reasonable limits. We hit upon the plan of 
sending each child to look at the metre while 
the gas was burning. The steady tick-tick- 
tick as the indicator moved around the dial 
impressed upon their minds the idea that 
burning gas is burning money, and a decided 
improvement has been shown. M. I. 

WISCONSIN. 


A Card Index at Home 

Like many another housemother, from time 
to time I run across useful suggestions, re- 
cipes, and remedies in the course of my 
reading of daily papers and magazines. Also 
like many another, I used to proceed to for- 
get them with celerity, in spite of a determi- 
nation at the time to remember and profit 
thereby. Recently I had sense enough to 
adopt a card index. It is at the present time 
a home-made affair, consisting simply of a 
pasteboard shoe-box with the cards cut to 
size to fit the box and stand erect in it. The 
cards are procured from a local printing office 
at a modest cost and cut from stiff paste- 
board or cardboard. I group different classes 
under different headings, having one index 
card for each class. For instance, I have one 
index card, the upper left-hand corner of 
which rises above the regular cards, and on 
this I have written “Canning.” On the 
cards following that heading I have a number 
of useful recipes and suggestions relative to 
canning, preserving, pickling ete. Another 
index card made in the same way reads 
“QOleaning,” and under that group sugges- 
tions as to the best method of cleaning cer- 
tain stains from clothing, linen, and the like; 
how to clean table tops, picture frames, etc. 
Another index card says, “ Quick Remedies,” 
and here I have home remedies for poisons, 
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minor ailments, burns, sealds, and the like. 
Under “ Baking” I find hints in connection 
with all baking, certain recipes, and econom- 
ical suggestions. Now I simply cut out, if 
from a newspaper, the item I desire to keep; 
or, if I find it in a magazine, I mark the de- 
sired tale. Once a week or so either the 
children (and they find it a source of much 
amusement) or I transfer these items to the 
ecards, and there you are. The whole thing 
takes little time, is simple, and the results 
are comforting. I use both sides of each 
card, and of course there is no limit to the 
number of cards that may be added. The 
box stands on a shelf in my kitchen, and is 
in daily use. It has done away with a fre- 
quent knitting of my brows in a wild and 
generally unsuccessful endeavor to remember. 


Rome, N.Y. A. L. O. 
Cleaning a Boy’s Suit 


My fourteen-year-old son’s gray cloth suit 
was, to all appearances, hopelessly soiled— 
covered with spots and streaks of all kinds of 
dirt. Gasoline having been my standby, the 
trousers were submerged in two gallons over- 
night, but though the gasoline showed an ap- 
palling amount of dirt, the trousers looked 
no cleaner. I then decided to wash them. 

One small cake of white soap was thinly 
shaved into a pint of warm water and kept 
on the back of the stove until of jellylike 
consistency. This was poured into a small 
tub holding as much cold water as a foot tub 
(the latter objectionable because painted in- 
side); a tablespoonful of borax was added; 
and the trousers were immersed and allowed 
to stand overnight. In the morning the trou- 
sers were lifted from this water into the bath- 
tub, and put through three rinse waters of 
the same degree of cold water; they were not 
rubbed or washed at all; simply swirled 
around in the water until all soap and dirt 
seemed to have disappeared. Then, without 
wringing, they were fastened carefully to a 
line out-of-doors, pulled into shape, and al- 
lowed to drip dry. The coat was cleaned in 
exactly the same way and hung out on a 
coat hanger; when about dry the suit was 
carefully pressed under a damp cloth, and 
looked like new. 

I have washed woollen dress skirts the same 
way, care being first taken to ascertain if 
they contain any color that might run; in 
that case my method would not do. 

Bow ina Green, Ky. C. R. W. 


Fitting a Daughter for Life 

THE suggestive editorial in the Septem- 
ber Bazar reminded me of how I fitted 
my daughter for life. Whether it was to be 
a life of “home-making,” or a “career,” I 
could not know at the time, but the girl was 
fitted for either or both. 

In the first place, I respected my own 
calling, instructed myself in it, and passed 
my knowledge on. Then I began with my 
daughter in time. I did mot wait until a 
grown—or half-grown—girl stood at the part- 
ing of the ways of home and college. School 
and exercise and play were provided for; but 
meantime there were the hours, the half 
hours, the Saturday forenoons, when it was 
better for a young girl to be oecupied in 
a pleasant, busy kitchen than running about 
in a search for excitement. 

Necessity demanded in this case that, the 
girl should help with the home tasks. I 
pointed out the beauty of the knowledge of 
such things, the responsibility of it, the feel- 
ing of power that it gave one. I did not talk 
of marriage to a girl whose age held the 
danger of sentimentality. There was suf- 
ficient argument in the pleasure of knowing 
better what to do for “father and the boys” 
than they knew for themselves. This I called 
my “feminine argument.” It seldom failed 
to bring a smile and a little thrill of re- 
sponsibility to the girl. 

It may be contended that a child cannot 
learn much about “food values” and the 
more formidable branches of domestic sci- 
ence. Yet this girl found, after her college 
days were ended and she was happily—and 
somewhat unexpectedly—installed in a sunny 
little kitchen of her own, that the hints which 
I had given her as we worked together made 
the foundation in her mind for a knowledge 
which builded itself the more surely for the 
mental concentration and alertness which 
college training had developed in her. 

When college time came she left the home. 
She lived in boarding-houses and worked 
with books. Even during her vacations she 
had her mind upon intellectual things, and 
at the end of her four years she expected to 
enter upon a “career.” But she didn’t— 
not upon that kind. The right man came. 

Garret, Inp. L. A. 8S. 


Hanging a Dress Skirt 


Tue tiresome difficulty of hanging a dress 
skirt can be easily overcome by using an or- 
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dinary foot-rule folded together so that it 
measures six inches. Place one end of the 
rule on the floor, then put a pin or chalk- 
mark on the skirt where the other end would 
come, and continue at intervals all around 
the skirt. When done your dress measures 


exactly six inches from the floor, and hangs- 


perfectly true. Now you can very easily 
place the skirt on a table and measure down 
two or more inches, according to the number 
of inches you wish your skirt to hang from 
the floor. 

This is very quickly done, and can be de- 
pended on. Always hang up a skirt by the 
belt for twenty-four hours before you at- 
tempt to turn up the hem. 
sagging. 

To keep a yoke in shape that is cut on the 
bias, simply sew a quarter-inch tape or nar- 
row piece of the goods, cut on the straight, 
into the seam that goes around the waist. 

Me.rose, Mass. E. G. G. 


A Problem of Closet Room 


Our present home had no closet or place 
on the first floor in which to hang our wraps. 
Not caring to buy either a hat-rack or tree, 
we wondered what could be done. My hus- 
band conceived the idea of using one corner 
of our reception hall for that purpose. He 
serewed up two black-walnut cleats, each 
having six hooks, on the two walls. Then 
we placed a large black four-panelled Japa- 
nese screen in front. The hooks were so 
low that nothing hanging on them showed 
over the top of the screen. The hooks and 
sereen we had when we moved here, so we 
had a closet beth useful and ornamental 
without extra expense. E. W. C. 

Hotyoke, Mass. 


Swedish Recipes for Mildew 


One teaspoonful chloride of lime, one tea- 
spoonful washing-soda; put into two quarts 
of cold water, and let boil four hours. Skim 
off the scum, and add two pailfuls of cold 
water; let stand overnight, with the article 
well covered. If this is not long enough, put 
the article back again and soak until the mil- 
dew entirely disappears. Then rinse well or 
wash as usual. Be sure and take off the 
scum, for that is what burns the material in 
so many of the recipes given. 

This is the only recipe I’ve ever found that 
is absolutely reliable. I had a white cotton 


This prevents, 
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poplin skirt that was literally covered with 
mildew, and this process removed every spot. 
WINCHESTER, Mass. M. H.. 


Kitchen Holders 

Exce.Lent holders for handling hot plates, 
tins, ete., are made of ordinary ticking cut 
five inches square, of two thicknesses, and 
stitched on all four sides. A wire loop such 
as is used on winter coats should be fastened 
at one corner for hanging purposes. Hold- 
ers made in this way are not bulky and are 
easily laundered, D. C. 

Union Hitt, N. J. 


A Home-made Hand-bag 

I want ‘to tell the readers of the Bazar 
about a most satisfactory black hand-bag for 
one who is in mourning. Those in leather 
soon grow shabby, as do those with satin 
pockets and shoe-string network covering. 
My new bag is of broadcloth lined with black 
silk, and has my initials cut from black 
leather appliquéd on one side. Another. black 
bag that I have lately seen was made from 
heavy black Justreless silk, and black silk in- 
stead of mohair slroe-strings were used for 
the wide-meshed network that covered it. 

Aupany, N.Y. “a me 


A Handy Glue Pot 

A GLUE pot, made from a heavy earthen- 
ware coffee cup, is always ready for heating, 
and saves many dimes for repairs. A. few 
cents invested in fish glue will furnish a 
year’s supply. Place a tablespoonful in the cup, 
half fill with water, simmer slowly on the 
back of the range; when of the consistency of 
double cream it is ready for heavy cement- 
ing, such as leather or wood. By adding a 
little water, it can be thinned and reheated 
innumerable times. -Having a child who 
“interfered,” to use a horseman’s term, I 
found holes at the ankle in the little shoes 
before a break appeared elsewhere. A shoemak- 
er’s sewed patch was unsightly, and the shoes 
were too good to throw away . By cutting a 
small piece from the upper of a worn-out 
shoe and covering with glue on both sides, 
I was able to slip the patch between lining 
and outside, smooth down firmly, and in ten 
minutes have a shoe mended so neatly as to 
be unnoticeable. It has saved dollars in shoes 
and dimes in patches. A broken chair, torn 
books, broken toys, dolls, ete., can be renewed 
by a visit to this diminutive glue pot. 

TitusviLLe, Pa. A. R. A. 
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“WT is really too hot to eat!” we say in 
| despair on certain broiling August days, 
but when we sit down at a luncheon 
served in a shaded dining room or a vine-cov- 
ered porch and see before us delicious ice- 
cold food, somehow our interest and appetite 
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A NEW SALAD OF TOMATOES. 


both revive, and we find, after all, that life 
is worth living. 

For a simple home luncheon the first course 
may be cold meat. Arrange this in overlap- 
ping slices of equal size after carefully trim- 
ming off all but a small edge of fat, and lay 
around the chilled platter a border of crisp 
watercress or lettuce hearts or head lettuce 
cut with the scissors to simulate 
blades of grass; just before serving, French 
dressing may be put on these. 

Or surround the meat with a border of hard- 
boiled eggs cut in halves and deviled, with 
sprigs of parsley or lettuce hearts between 
each two. Or cut good-sized lemons in halves, 
scoop out the inside, cut a slice from the 
bottom till they stand easily, and heap these 
with shredded cabbage mixed with stiff may- 
onnaise, with possibly a few capers on top 
of each shell. Or fill the lemons with pease 
and mayonnaise. 

If the meat is lamb, a very attractive dish 
may be made by surrounding the slices with 
tiny green moulds of mint jelly; this is 
easily made by preparing the usual lemon 
jelly, omitting the sugar, adding while it is 
warm a bunch of bruised mint, then putting 


crosswise 


in the gelatine, straining it and setting it 
in egg cups. When cold these sparkling 
emerald-green shapes are lovely and go de- 
liciously with lamb. 

Veal is especially. good with a border of 
hard-boiled eggs cut in good-sized pieces and 
mixed with stiff mayonnaise; this may be 
surrounded with bits of white lettuce or the 
lettuce may be put under the eggs. 

Chicken is best with cooked pease in may- 
onnaise around it, or tomato roses. These 
latter are merely small round tomatoes with 
the tops removed; they are then cut down 
till they form five petals each, and just at 
lunch-time put a spoonful of very stiff may- 
onnaise on top of each one so that it will fill 
the centre of the “ 

Tongue is very nice with sliced tomatoes 
dipped in French dressing, or with asparagus 
chilled, with dressing over it. Sliced ham 
is good with aspic jelly, made by setting a 
clear light-brown stock, or dissolved beef ex- 
tract, with gelatine. When firm this is 
chopped with a cold knife and arranged 
around the meat, with bits of parsley on the 
outer edge. 


” 
rose. 


Just as soon as cider is made 





JELLY IN MERINGUE SHELLS, WITH CREAM. 


by the farmers try using this as a basis of 
the jelly; merely add a little seasoning, with 
a dash of lemon juice; set with gelatine, chop, 
and surround the ham. 

Other cold meats which are appetizing on 
hot days are veal loaf, plain or with sliced 
tomatoes; spiced beef loaf; cold roast beef 
with tomatoes; cold boiled beef with string- 
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beans and mayonnaise; mutton with pease; 
and veal and ham pie, made by cooking down 
the two meats with a veal knuckle, putting 
them in layers in a baking-dish, straining the 
stock over, adding a little gelatine, and a crust, 
baking till brown, and serving well chilled. 
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of a level tablespoonful to a quart. Have 
ready some large, even slices of fresh cucum- 
ber and put one of these into the bottom of 
a small mould and fill up with the warm 
cucumber jelly; set away to grow firm; then 
turn out on white lettuce and put overlap- 
ping slices of fresh cucum- 
ber all around; serve either 
French dressing or mayon- 
naise with this. 

One of the prettiest of 
summer salads is made by 
scalding and peeling little 
yellow tomatoes, laying 
these on white lettuce and 
covering, just before serv- 
ing, with French dressing. A 
still simpler salad than this 





COLD MEAT WITH SLICED 

As to fish, nothing could be better in hot 
weather than salmon with mayonnaise, with 
lettuce hearts, or surrounded with pease in 
mayonnaise. Or try cold fried flounder with 
sauce tartare. Or pick up white fish of any 
sort, mix with plain unsweetened lemon jelly 
and set in a tin fish-shaped mould, and serve 
with mayonnaise or the sauce tartare, which 
is mayonnaise with chipped pickle added. 

Instead of having any meat course at 
luncheon a housekeeper often has a substan- 
tial salad. There is a new one which is es- 
pecially nice: Slice large peeled tomatoes of 
even size and arrange them on a dish on a 
little white lettuce; cover each one 


TOMATOES. 


is new cabbage shredded, 
mixed with English wal- 
nuts and mayonnaise, served 
in the heart of a second cabbage cut out into 
bowl shape, with the outer leaves curled back. 

As to dessert, of course fruits or ices or 
cold dishes of some sort are all one wishes in 
warm weather. For a company luncheon or 
for a home meal this is really charming: Cut 
even cubes of small size from a ripe water- 
melon; arrange them in low, flaring glasses, 
sprinkle with sygar, and chill; just before 
serving add a little fruit syrup to each; put 
the glasses on small plates and add a few 
leaves. The next day take what is left of 
the melon and chop it coarsely; add sugar 
and flavoring and freeze it; serve in glasses. 





with grated American cheese, put on 
a spoonful of very stiff mayonnaise, 
and on top put one stoned olive. Or, 
instead of the olive, put on one tiny 
cooked onion. 

A plain vegetable salad which looks 
attractive and tastes well is this: Cut 
up some small cooked string-beans; 
add an equal amount of cooked pease, 
beets cut into dice, and carrots; mix 
all till the colors are even and cover 
with an unsweetened lemon jelly; put 
in small moulds, and turn out on let- 
tuce hearts; pass mayonnaise. 

A very simple and delicious cucumber salad 
is made in this way: Cut up six cucumbers, 
cover with water, and simmer fifteen minutes, 
letting most of the water boil away. Add 
salt and cayenne, and take from the fire; 
measure and add gelatine in the proportion 











BAKED CUSTARDS WITH 


MACAROONS. 


A dainty little dish of custard may have 
this new touch: In the bottom of small tin 
moulds put macaroons; fill up with an ordi- 
nary custard, and set in a pan of water in 
the oven; when a knife can be put in and 
taken out without any of the custard adher- 
ing, they are done; serve ¥ery cold. Or, still 
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in the line of custard, try this: Make a rich 
boiled custard and cool; put into glasses with 
bite of lady-fingers around the edge, and heap 
with whipped cream in the place of the usual 
meringue. 

Where one can buy meringue shells at a 
bakery or can make them at home there may 
be something really new and good. Make a 
fruit jelly and set it to harden; when it is 
firm fill the shells with this and add a little 
whipped cream to each. This is one of the 
best of desserts. 

As to ices for a company 


namon and add vanilla; mix this into the 
mousse with the whipped cream at the last. 
To make a delicious coffee mousse, use the 
same rule for the foundation, but add half 
a cup of coffee to the half cup of water in 
which the sugar is boiled, and at the last 
add a little very strong coffee to flavor it 
still more. 

For some company luncheons in August 
several of the dishes given may be combined 
for each one. If cool days come on, hot 
dishes may be used in some of them instead 





luncheon when one is will- 
ing to take a little extra 
trouble, have a mousse, 
made in a pail, buried in 
ice and salt, and in the 
freezer make a_ sherbet; 
serve the two together. 
Vanilla mousse is easily 
made: Boil a cup of sugar 
and a cup of water till 
they thread; pour slowly 
over the stiff whites of 
three eggs, beating all the 
time; beat till cold and 
then fold in a pint of 





cream; flavor with vanilla; CHILLED 


put this away in the ice 

and salt for four hours. In place of this 
mousse, whipped cream alone may be used, 
merely sweetened, flavored, and frozen; this 
is a good idea when one is in a hurry to 
obtain the same result as by the ordinary 
method. With this white cream have some- 
thing in color, whether a red raspberry sher- 
bet or a peach ice or the frozen watermelon 
sherbet. 

One of the best new creams is this: Make 
an ordinary vanilla ice cream by the regular 
rule: Seald a pint of milk with a cup of 
sugar; cool, flavor, add a pint of whipped 
cream. When this is half frozen take out 
the dasher and add a half pound of peanut 
brittle or two or three bars of peanut candy 
put through the meat-chopper; the result is 
a light brown cream tasting like caramel, 
with the nuts all through it; it may be served 
in glasses or put in a brick. 

A good chocolate mousse is easily made by 
adding to the rule given for the vanilla 
mousse four ounces or squares of chocolate 
melted with a quarter of a cup of hot milk, 
with a half-inch stick of cinnamon put in; 
when it is smooth and cold take out the cin- 











WATERMELON IS A DELICIOUS DESSERT. 


of cold. To begin with, for the first luncheon 
have the watermelon: 
Cubes of watermelon in glasses. 

Iced bouillon; strips of brown bread, buttered. 
Cold sliced chicken with stuffed baked to- 
matoes; iced tea. 

Tomato, cheese, and olive salad. 
Raspberry sherbet; cake. 

Or here is one with a hot course of fish: 
Cantaloupe. 

Soft-shell crabs on toast. 
Individual veal and ham pies; iced coffee. 
Yellow tomato salad with French dressing. 
Chocolate mousse. 

For a really cool day toward the end of 
the month, fried chicken is nice: 

Cream of clam soup. 
Salmon (cold or hot) with hollandaise sauce. 
Fried chicken; pease; new potatoes, creamed. 
Pineapple on lettuce hearts, French dressing. 
Peanut ice cream. 
Iced coffee. 

When iced tea is served at luncheon have 
it in very tall glasses and mix fruit juice 
with it; serve in a large glass pitcher partly 
filled with bits of orange, lemon, and banana. 
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Me Girl to Gomer 
to the Gily fclympesiam 


HARPER'S Bazar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes 
to the City,” written: by those girl readers who have gone through the experience of coming to 
the city, and either succeeding or failing there, during the last ten years. The Bazar wants the 
experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not espe- 
cially trained or equipped for work. All classes of experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
trades, factory work, music, art, teaching, domestic service, typewriting, stenography, and office 
work generally. An honest, accurate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessury to a true 
presentation of the whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. 


By “the city” the Bazar does not mean New York alone. 


t does not mean the half-dozen 


big cities of the United States. It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 
For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will pay $20 each. 
For each experience printed, wholly or in part, and of which there may be twenty or more 


used, the Bazar will pay $5. 


The contributions must be written in ink or typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and 
must not contain less than 300 words, nor more than 800. 
It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. Any girl, anywhere, who 


has an experience to send, is hereby invited to 


send it in. Address the Editor of Harper's 


Bazar, Girt’s DEPARTMENT, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
Contributions found unarailable for this department cannot be returned. Authors of manu- 
scripts which are available will be promptly notified of the acceptance of their contributions— 


if possible within a month of the date of their receipt. 


may be offercd elsewhere. 


General Office Work 
Ir was at the age of eighteen that I arrived 
in New York city, with a fair knowledge of 
stenography and a few months’ experience 
in my home town. 


Friends very kindly housed me for a week, 


during which time I daily presented myself 
at an employment bureau. If I succeeded in 
getting employment with the concern whose 
name and address would be supplied me, their 
compensation was to be my first week’s salary. 

One day, in July, I was fortunate enough 
to be chosen, principally, I presume, because 
of my “neat appearance,” as my employer 
voiced it. Having no claim to beauty of 
either face or figure, I endeavored to make 
my costume as appropriate for business as 
possible, and my waists fresh and clean: 

My salary was $8 per week. Within walk- 
ing distance of the office I was able to obtain 
a hall bedroom at $5 per week, which also 
included two meals a day. My expenses, 
therefore, with about $1.20 for lunches and 
laundry, enabled me to save $1 to $2 per week. 
When I deposited my first $5 in the bank 
I felt very proud and prosperous. It may 
be said, too, that the money went into the 
bank oftener and in larger amounts in those 
days than it ever has since, for while my 
salary increased threefold my tastes and ex- 
penses tripled likewise. 

My hours were from eight to six, which did 


After sig weeks any MS. not accepted 


not seem long to me at first. In the small 
factory town of my birth the working class 
labored from early to late. When I realized, 
however, that the average New York working 
hours were from nine to five, I rebelled some- 
what. My time was well filled up, however, and 
when I was not taking dictation I was busy 
at the typewriter transcribing my notes. My 
employer’s wife acted as bookkeeper and gen- 
eral manager, a most unusual situation, it 
seemed to me. Later, when I found a note 
tucked between the leaves of my short-hand 
book, her presence did not appear so singu- 
lar to me. The hurriedly pencilled words 
were from my employer, asking me to meet 
him that evening at a restaurant. My hu- 
miliation knew no bounds —that he should 
dare this effrontery. The note was torn into 
a thousand pieces and received no further 
notice from me. From then my troubles 
commenced. My slightest error was pounced 
on. I was reprimanded in loud tones before 
the entire office force. Yet I lacked the cour- 
age to resign, fearing to “jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” Finally, after sev- 
eral months of this unpleasant business ex- 
istence, I was one day summoned to the pri- 
vate office. There I was informed that my 
services were no longer required. 

By answering & newspaper advertisement 
I secured my next position at $10 per week. 
It was a haven of delight compared with its 
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predecessor. The work was light, and I real- 
ized at once that it was not an expert stenog- 
rapher my employer sought, but a reliable 
one. Therefore, every morning at 8.30 I was 
at my desk. Usually I was permitted to leave 
around 4.30. The correspondence did not 
occupy my entire time, so I turned my at- 
tention to other branches of the office work. 
I persuaded my employer to buy a filing cab- 
inet, and started a systematic filing of all 
papers. I saw that the boy kept the office 
neat and clean. I offered my services for 
several small personal matters, such as ac- 
counts, ete., until finally my duties almost 
amounted to those of a private secretary. My 
employer learned to rely on me. My wages 
were advanced from time to time. My re- 
quests were met with pleasant affirmatives. 
To diligence, cheerfulness, and punctuality 
I attribute my success. My business experi- 
ence continued along those pleasant lines for 
several years. Then a position was offered 
me which has quite eclipsed the others. 
However, that is another story, for it con- 
cerned Dan Cupid and a lesson in Domestic 
Science. E. H. 
ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


Sewing and Teaching 
I was a student in .a large boarding and 


industrial school in West Virginia, where. 


the pupils are clothed and cared for until 
they are eighteen years of age, at which time 
they are expected to be able to go out into 
the world and become self-supporting. I 
had expected to remain in the school until 
June, but having failed on several of my 
intermediate examinations, I was informed 
by the principal that I would have to give up 
my place in February to some one who would 
make better use of her opportunities than I 
had done. I had no home, and did not know 
where to go to find employment. I was not 
especially fitted to do any particular line of 
work, but I could sew and embroider well, 
and make my own clothing. Through the 
kindness and efforts of one of my teachers I 
secured a position with a first-class dress- 
maker in Baltimore, receiving four dollars a 
week for my services. , 

I engaged board at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association at $2.75 a week, leav- 
ing me $1.25 a week for clothing and ex- 
penses. I had to be exceedingly careful to 
make ends meet, as T had no one to whom I 
could go for financial aid. I spent a large 


part of my evenings doing fancy work and 
embroidery, as I found that there is a good 
sale in Baltimore for good work. I increased 
my savings by putting the money into a bank 
and getting interest on it. 

During the summer, when the dressmaking 
season is dull, the dressmaker who employed 
me went away. I made it known at the Chris- 
tian Association that I would make shirt- 
waists and wash-dresses at a reasonable price, 
and soon had as much work as I could do all 
summer long. In the fall I returned to my 
same position, with an increase of salary, 
receiving then five dollars a week. I deter- 
mined that I would try to study during the 
winter, so I joined several classes at the 
Christian Association and also took up a 
correspondence course in “ Household Eeo- 
nomics ”—which course took me three years 
to complete. I had to work very hard and 
was kept rather closely confined during that 
time, but the classes in the gymnasium were 
a great help to me and kept my nerves in 
good condition. 

By the time I had finished my course of 
study I was earning eight dollars a week. I 
then took the examination for sewing teach- 
ers in the publie schools and received a teach- 
er’s certificate. 

Through the influence of a teacher in Bal- 
timore I secured a position in one of the 
largest industrial training schools in the 
South as a teacher of domestic arts, with a 
salary of $800 a-year, where I am now teach- 

~ing. During my seven years’ stay in the city 
I had to forego a great many pleasures which 
all girls enjoy, and save at every turn. 


VIRGINIA. — s 


Stenographic Work in the South 

Five years ago, at the age of seventeen, I 
‘ame to Atlanta, Georgia, with fifty dollars, 
a season’s supply of clothes, and a half-fin- 
ished college education. I secured board at 
a very cheap place at fifteen dollars per 
month, with two other girls in the room. 
Then I began to look for a place as stenog- 
rapher. 

One day I answered an advertisement for 
a young lady to stay in the office and write 
a few letters a day for office space and the 
use of the typewriter. This seemed to be 
my opportunity for the much-needed “ expe- 
rience.” To my great surprise, I was given 
the place. At first I made nothing but mis- 
takes, but in a short time my speed on the 
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machine had increased remarkably. Two 
months later I obtained a position as second 
stenographer in a department store at $25 
a month. The business field for women in 
the South at that time had been open but 
a comparatively short time, and salaries 
were very low, ranging from $20 to $60 per 
month. 

During odd moments I persuaded the 
bookkeepers to teach me simple bookkeeping, 
and it was but a short time until I was able 
to keep a small set of books myself. In four 
months I was given $35 per month, and I 
felt like a millionaire. I call that “my ex- 
perience year,” for at the end of that time 
I had only earned $310, and by most rigid 
economy my expenses were $230, which left 
me in the bank $80 to show for a year of 
anxiety, hard work, and many a heart ache. 

The second year I obtained a position as 
stenographer and assistant bookkeeper in an 
insurance office, for which I received $40 
per month. My hours were light—from eight 
until five, with an hour for lunch and Sat- 
urday afternoon. I did extra work, and in 
this way easily made from $5 to $10 each 
month. 

I then secured a room with a dressing-room 
attached, with a private family. These I 
furnished myself, the large one as a bedroom 
and the dressing-room as a kitchen. The 
family gave me the use of their parlor. My 
rent was $10; grocery bill, about $8; laundry 
and gas, about $5; making my expenses $280 
that year; my earnings $540 or little more, 
giving me about $260 in the bank. 

By this time my clothes were beginning to 
wear out. I had learned that all men, and 
especially Southern men, like to see a woman 
well dressed in their office. I also found 
that by wearing a black skirt and white waist 
I was able to dress on very little and look 
very neat. By waiting until after Christmas 
I could get a splendid suit at half price, and 
in the summer about August I bought light 
material for the next year’s dresses at half. 

The third year another insurance company 
offered me a position at $55 per month, hours 
from nine to five, and Saturday afternoons 
off. This year I bought a machine of my 
own and did a great deal of work at home, 
netting about $15 per month. My expenses 
were $300; my balance in bank, $700. 

My health would have broken down under 
such hard work, but I ate the plainest of 
food, allowed myself one evening each week 
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for the theatre, one for fencing, and one for 
callers, and walked to and from the office 
each day. The fourth year my salary was 
raised to $65. The seale of stenographic 
work having gone up, I made $20 on extra 
work. My expenses were $500; my balance, 
$500. 

It took a great deal of courage to start out 
with no knowledge of work, but by pluck 
and hard work I feel I have made a small 
success. N. S. 


ATLANTA, Ga, 


A Western Trained Nurse 

In 1905 I decided to leave my farm home 
and go to Spokane to take nurse training, be- 
ing actuated by the desire to gain a livelihood 
and to find congenial employment so that 
my life might be of some use in the world. 

I wrote to two hospitals for catalogues and 
application blanks and applied for admission. 
From one came the reply that in one month’s 
time there would be a vacancy and I could 
enter. 

This hospital was a small one in a house 
or building originally intended for a double 
dwelling. It supported about forty beds, and 
had no elevator, besides many other incon- 
veniences, requiring more nurses to the num- 
ber of patients than in a modern structure. 
The course lasted two years, including a 
three months’ probationary period. I had an 
allowance of five dollars a month for the first 
year, and eight dollars per month the second 
year. The hours were from seven till seven, 
with two hours in the afternoon for recrea- 
tion or rest and a half day during the week 
and a half day on Sunday. Room, board, 
and laundry were also furnished. 

After passing the probationary period suc- 
cessfully I purchased enough material to 
make three uniforms and six aprons—all of 
which I made during off hours on the hospital 
sewing-machine. My text-books cost $5; this, 
added to the uniform material, made $10. 

We rose at six, and turned lights out at 
ten. The hospital being so small, our home 
life was much like that in a large family, 
and I shall never forget the many kind 
friends made in those two years. Many of 
the nurses made their allowances furnish all 
their wants, but I spent about two hundred 
dollars besides while in training. The work 
was hard and the lack of conveniences often 
disheartening. Sometimes after a full day 
and working overtime with no hours off, one 
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was almost tempted to give it up; but a good 
night’s rest always brought renewed courage. 
When the two years’ training was up I began 
private nursing at $25 a week. 

I rented a downstairs front room at $14 
a month. I registered at the nurses’ direc- 
tory, left my telephone number, and soon 
had more calls than I could answer. My 
calls take me to the homes of the poor and 
the wealthy, in hotels in the city, and in the 
country and country towns. The constant 
change is very pleasant, and seeing and com- 
ing in contact with so many classes of people 
has somewhat broadened my horizon. 

Spokane, Wasu. F. C. 


A Society Reporter in Washington 

I nave followed various lines of work in 
my day, but the pleasantest and most remu- 
nerative of all was the two years I spent in 
Washington, D.C., as society reporter for 
one of the largest dailies of the Middle West. 
After a rather unprosperous season that had 
taken me out to the Pacific coast and back 
and left me stranded in a home where I felt 
that I was almost altogether unwelcome, 
chance threw me in the way of the mana- 
ging editor under whom I had qualified while 
working on a small local paper. After hear- 
ing something of my pathetic story, he ar- 
ranged with me to come to Washington and 
undertake the society work of his’ paper. 

I landed in Washington the day that Ad- 
miral Dewey returned from Manila. The 
streets were alive with people from all parts 
of the Union. I reached town on an after- 
noon train and proceeded at once to a house 
where my manager had been kind enough to 
secure a room for me. It was a small room, 
of the hall variety, for I have since found 
that there are all kinds and sizes of rooms, 
but it was a shelter among good honest peo- 
ple and in a good neighborhood. For this 
room I paid $5 a month. When leaving Chi- 
cago I had just $35 to cover all expenses and 
last me until I could get returns from my 
work, and this I had to make last me, so 
went according to my means. 

I found busy men at the office, but not too 
busy to be courteous to the little, insignificant 
stranger. I could not be of use, so was 
turned loose to see the sights. I stood up 
at Fourteenth Street and, looking down the 
opening, got my first view of the Capitol. 
How like a story out of a fairy-book it all 
was! That night I watched the parade from 


the office windows, high up over the throng. 
It was like a challenge to go forth and con- 
quer in my own field and in my own way. 
My first assignment was the Dewey dinner 
at the Executive Mansion. In no city in 
the country is the reporter treated with the 
same courtesy as he is in Washington. He 
is a part of the official programme and people 
in publie life give him all the aid possible. 

My first glimpse of the White House was 
in its gala dress all arranged for the most 
notable banquet held there at that time. 
Imagine being transported right from pro- 
vincial life all at once and set down amid 
the “court life” of America. I had had 
assignments before; but none so gorgeous as 
this one. The guards at the White House 
took in the situation at once, for all the other 
reporters were known to them. 

They were a most delightful set of men— 
the guards and ushers—and during my two 
years’ society work they helped to make my 
work easy for me. 

My paper paid me six dollars a column, 
and the New York papers, whenever I was so 
fortunate as to get something published in 
them, paid me eight dollars. Western papers 
did not pay as good prices, but, on the other 
hand, they were not so critical, and would 
take what the New York ones refused. 

These were happy days. The assignments 
that I liked best were the suffrage conven- 
tion, where Susan B. Anthony presided, with 


. her dear little prim face, and the D. A. R. 


The latter I enjoyed because there were al- 
ways strenuous times, and it kept us sitting 
right up and taking notice of everything 
going on—on the platform, in the audience, 
in the lobby, at the door, and everywhere— 
so that no details would be lost. 

There was plenty of work, but plenty of 
variety and lots of fun with it all. I was 
always treated with the greatest respect. I 
have been on the streets of Washington alone 
at night, and I have never had a stranger 
speak to me or any one make any advances. 
I went along and minded my business in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way. 

But I got tired of trying to clothe every 
one in different gowns every night. There 
was a sameness in pink teas, and in a fit of 
aberration I gave up my reporter’s position 
for a domestic life. All IT have to say about - 
this latter is that I wish that I. had not, 
for it was not a great success. H. 8S. 

Atiantic City, N. J. 
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nouveau ” style of design, the tendency 
has been towards that simpler effect in 
needlework as well as in other branches of art. 


‘no since the entrance of the “art 

















A CHINESE TILE DESIGN FOR A CENTREPIECE. 


Hence “ tile-work,” a master-work of sim- 
plicity in both désign and execution, has 
found its way to people’s hearts and homes. 
It is a motif which, though conventional and 
stiff, is by no means lacking in style and 
beauty, and for needlework seems most appli- 
cable. Just now the model housewife is 
hunting for something fresh and pretty for 
the country home, and I know of no place 
that should be decorated more than the din- 
ing-room. A pretty table certainly adds to 
a good meal, and nothing is more artistic 
and charming for table use fhan this very 
tile-work. 

Every woman should possess one or two 
pretty luncheon sets, which are likewise used 
for breakfast or high teas—at the latter two 
on a bare table, but for luncheon over a 
white cloth or a bare table as one chooses. 
“Tile-work” in embroidery is so quickly 
and easily done that it appeals to every one 
and gives most pleasing results. Tasteful 
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decoration of the table, its color scheme to 
harmonize with your china or floral decora- 
tion as well as the walls of your room, is a 
matter of thought to every careful and ar- 
tistie woman; and while tile embroidery has 
an individuality distinctly its own, it blends 
with things around it more easily than al- 
most any other needlework used. 

Three sets are illustrated here—their cen- 
trepieces and suggestions with them for color 
schemes that seem most useful and most ap- 
propriate. But the designs are suitable to 
almost any coloring desired by the worker, 
who, with a little taste, may combine in them 
the shades suitable to her surroundings. You 
may have only a centrepiece, but these sets 
should contain centre and two end pieces, 
with certainly a set of twelve-inch doilies 
(patterns of which may be obtained); and 
when a table is set with these and the china 
harmonizes with it, nothing can be more re- 
freshing to see. 

In No. 1 you will see a design particularly 
beautiful in clear greens, so matchless in 
color for a table, crisp and cool to even look 
at. The pieces are always hemstitched 
hemmed and outlined in color —either pre- 
ferred; and _ since 
we may hemstitch 
without drawing 
threads, this is easy 
of accomplishment 
even in circular 
pieces of work. 















THE DETAIL OF THE EMBROIDERY. 
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Turn your hem, stitching the outer edge on 
the fold a trifle and hold in, as you baste it 
down, the inner edge a little full on the 
wrong side; baste carefully; then, using a 
rather large needle in your machine, and 
without thread, stitch a line of holes. all 
around just inside your hem edge where the 
drawn threads would come. You can hem- 
stitch as usual now, taking up the threads 
between the holes as you would the drawn 
threads, and the effect is perfect; and it 
launders beautifully. The inner edge of 
your hem can take any form you desire, too, 
under this method of hemstitching and on 
very thin goods with most beautiful and 
decorative results. But to those luncheon 
sets now. The patterns do not allow for an 
edge, so you can leave a width margin for 
any size hem you desire—from one to two 
inches is the prettiest. 

In this first design the waved lines and 
sprigs should be carried out in two shades 
of green, with a touch of black; it is adapted 
from an old Chinese tile and is most beau- 
tiful in this coloring. 

The little sprays of leaves are done solidly 
—that is, in flat satin stitch—the corner ones 
being worked in a rather dark shade, and 
those on the side much lighter, while the 











HOW THE STITCHES ARE PLACED. 


stems are the darkest. The lines forming the 
sections between the sprigs marked x on the 
diagram outline are worked in black—not too 
heavily. It sets off the whole design and 
gives a tone to it that is most pleasing to 
the eye. This set may as prettily be carried 
out in blues or golds with exquisite taste, 
and seems peculiarly adapted to table use. 
The diagram shows the full method of work. 

The luncheon set shown in No. 2 is of 
Austrian or Austro-Hungarian style. This 
set is pretty to use with Flemish oak fur- 
niture and a bare table. The coloring I will 





first suggest for it would be better suited to 
a bare table than to a cloth. It is formed 
in a design of cut or blocked bands combined 
with dots. These bands may be done in two 
ways—solid, in flat satin stitch, using a 
heavy floss, as shown in the stitch demon- 
stration, or if you do not care for the solid 





























A DESIGN IN HUNGARIAN STYLE, 


effect, you may heavily outline the lines or 
draw an extra line just inside each edge of 
your bands and embroider that solidly all 
round. This gives a little more distinct and 
decided color than the outline only. 

This set is prettiest on a cream rough 
linen, if carried out in this coloring, which 
gives the true Hungarian effect. The outer 
band is of a light olive which laps at the 
corners over on the second band. This band 
is of terra-cotta, a soft medium shade, pink- 
ish in east; the inner or third band is of 
terra-cotta of a much darker shade. The 
dots are of pale lemon, and all, including the 
dots and lines forming the blocks and bands, 
must be outlined finely in black. This set is 
particularly lovely with china which in dec- 
oration corresponds and has a style all its 
own. It may be also carried out on white 
linen, in Delft blues, with a band in the 
middle of pale old-rose, with the dots very 
pale blue and the outline a deep blue. You 
would then have a truly Japanese effect in 
every detail. Your choice of coloring alters 
the effect and even the shape of the design, 
for by using certain shades of color in cer- 
tain places you can make a figure more or 
less prominent, as you please, and that im- 
mediately changes all. 
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Design No. 3 is designed especially for a 
blue set in three shades—very light, light, 
and medium. A very rich dark blue and 
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A PATTERN FOR DELFT BLUES. 














black are required also. The centre blocks 
in the corners are all done in the darkest of 
the three shades given first. The four around 
it of the next shade, and the six small squares 
between of the lightest; and by light blue 
I don’t mean almost white, but the three 
pretty old blue shades seen so much in good 
china. The big figure in the centre of each 
of the four sides is just like the corner ones, 
and all lines between may be done in the 
deep blue, using the black only for that 
double line that continues through the mid- 
dle all around. It may be all blue, but this 
black line has a way of bringing out_ boldly 
the true effect of the border and heightening 
the coloring. 

These colorings are selected as being those 
most adaptable to the daintiest china now in 
use, but a worker with taste might use her 
own ideas throughout. 

I feel sure that this new work has much 
in it to attract the needlewoman of to-day, 
and these designs are most appropriate for 
other household uses. There are few women 
who can’t divide them and apply them to 
pillows, curtains, sereens, letter pads, ete., 
ete.; with combinations of color to suit their 
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needs. A clever woman may decorate her 
own home and also use these designs in mak- 
ing gifts. They may well be applied to 
stand covers, tray cloths, ete. The linen 
may be colored with paint thinned with gaso- 
line to fill in the spaces, and these colored 
spaces outlined with silk of a deeper shade. 
This style of combination work gives some- 
thing of the stencil effect and is particularly 
applicable to pillows, table covers, blotter or 
portfolio designs, and curtain borders. The 
same designs in tile effect may be used on 
ooze calf, burlap, and all the colored art 
linens. 

The patterns are made in sizes for table 
linens. The centrepiece is 22 inches square; 
the plate doilies, 12 inches square; smaller 
finger-bowl and tumbler doilies, 5 inches 
square; and the end pieces of the set, for 
platters, are oblongs 16x22 inches. The 
prices for the patterns are as follows: Cen- 
tre, 35 cents; platter cloth, 35 cents; plate 
doily, 20 cents; and small doily, 10 cents; or 
$1 for a set of four patterns. These are per- 
forated patterns, which may be used again 
and again. The numbers are: Chinese de- 
signs—centre 215, platter cloth 216, plate 
doily 217, small doily 218; Hungarian set— 
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DETAILS OF THE BLUE DESIGN. 


centre 219, platter cloth 220, plate doily 221, 
small doily 222; Delft set—centre 223, plat- 
ter cloth 224, plate doily 225, small doily 226. 
Either powder’ or liquid stamping material 
will be sent with the designs. 
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EVERAL months ago a new department 

was started in the Bazar with a view 

to aiding study clubs for girls and 
women. by directing their reading, giving 
such information as was needed in regard to 
how to make use of books, outlines for study, 
and assisting in every possible way to open 
the gates into literary highways and byways. 
The results have been most gratifying. The 
Home Study Department has been able to 
share in the wanderings of travel clubs, take 
part with dramatic societies in their Shake- 
speare readings, follow with one group of 
readers Evangeline in her devoted search for 
Gabriel, and with another study the harmo- 
nies of English verse through the master 
‘Tennyson. 

Some clubs have taken up the study of the 
novel with a serious purpose in view, and 
have sought to know a little of the history 
and technique of fiction. Into their hands 
the department has put such books as A 
Study of Prose Fiction, by Bliss Perry; The 
Evolution of the English Novel, by Walter 
Raleigh; and notably the more recent and 
admirable work of Charles Horne,-The Tech- 
nique of the Novel. With these as guides, the 
members analyzed the plot, motive, character 
drawing, and depicting of emotion through 
the pages of Pendennis, Tale of Two Cities, 
and Romola, as well as the present-day novels 
of Fenwick’s Career, The Weavers, Ances- 
tors, Walled In, and others. Other clubs 
considered the novel in the light of a happy 
conveyance, as Mr. Stoddard suggests, for 
“taking tired people to the Islands of the 
Blest,” and read these same books for the 
rest and recreation they brought. 

The travel clubs have been perhaps the 
most popular, and their members have jour- 
neyed many a mile between the covers of a 
book, taking for their motto Dr. Johnson’s 
saying, “It is by staying home that we must 
obtain the ability of travelling with intelli- 
gence and improvement.” In not a few in- 
stances the reading was done as a prepara- 
tion for trips some of their number were 
about to take, but more often simply with 
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the intention to familiarize the readers with 
unknown lands which they might or might 
not ever see. A club in San Francisco took 
a feading tour through the places of interest 
in its own State, then went to the Grand 
Canyon of the Arizona; now with volumes 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Gray’s Letters in hand is working its way 
through the beauties of the Westmoreland 
country, using A. G. Bradley’s charming book 
on the English Lake District as the official 
guide. Another group of travellers set out 
for Holland, and there made acquaintance 
with the Dutch folk in the word sketches of 
George Boughton and the pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of Edwin Abbey, while for the history of 
the Low Countries they traversed the pages 
of the incomparable Motley, and did or did 
not, just as it happened, become worshippers 
of William of Orange. 

The scheme followed in all these travel 
clubs is entirely practical, and a careful 
study of a guide book of a country to be 
visited is made in order to learn of routes 
of travel, important places, and the con- 
spicuous objects of interest. With a map 
in hand also, these facts soon become known, 
and then the members are ready for the more 
genial task of getting the literary impres- 
sions of another traveller. 

Then there are clubs which devote their at- 
tention to the art of a country, and here the 
plan of work is somewhat different. At a 
slight cost it is possible to procure excellent 
photographs of the pictures in the various 
foreign galleries, and these constitute an im- 
portant part of the work, for the leader who 
lectures informally to the club every week 
makes use of these photographs to illustrate 
her talk upon an artist and his paintings. 
The method followed is to select the best rep- 
resentative of a school of painting, give a 
brief sketch of his life, and then discover the 
main characteristics of his work through a 
study of his pictures. Each member has a 
blank book in which the photographs are 
placed, and they serve as illustrations for the 
notes taken of the lecture. Sculpture and 
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architecture ‘may be studied in the same way, 
but here the ubiquitous colored post-card may 
be used to advantage, for often these cards 
give details of buildings or a bit of sculp- 
ture which is not readily found in photo- 
graphs. Another way of work is to secure 
photographs or post-cards of the principal 
pictures of a gallery, as the Uffizi or Pitti 
Palace in Florence, and gain a knowledge of 
the masters through just these examples of 
their work. This is an especial advantage if 
the members of a club are studying art as a 
preparation for a trip to Italy. The photo- 
graphs referred to may be bought of dealers 
in this country, and if in large quantities 
for the use of a club a reduction in price, I 
believe, is made. 

Some clubs have asked for outlines of 
courses of study for their use in next win- 
ter’s work in home-making, nursing and 
emergencies, country occupations, political 
science—in fact, all the forms of self-culture 
—and these the department has sent, and will 
be glad to send at any time. A club in Ken- 
tucky has arranged to devote the winter to 
the history, literature, and art of Greece, 
while another in West Virginia will work 
in the broad field of general literature before 
it particularizes in that of any country. It 
is impossible in the limits of this article to 
mention the work of all the clubs, but these 
references will indicate in a general way how 
the Bazar is trying. to help its readers. 

So much for the grown-ups and their clubs. 
But the departnient has been appealed to by 
mothers who ask what shall they read to their 
children and how shall they interest them in 
books. Revive or preserve, as the case may 
be, “ The Children’s Hour.” At the end of 
the day busy mothers are at leisure, and the 
little people are waiting to be amused. In 
many households this hour has been more 
or less one of moral reckoning, when the 
small crimes of the day have been investi- 
gated, and reproofs, gentle or otherwise, ad- 
ministered, but only occasionally a story told 
or verse repeated. One is inclined to venture 
the opinion that it were better to change the 
proportion: have the discipline short and 
most of the hour given over to making won- 
derful discoveries of the deeds of heroes, mas- 
tering the important facts about the kind of 
butterfly or bird’s egg found during that 
day, or finally reaching the counterpane 
country under the spell of some favorite from 
A Child’s Garden of Verses, or Lullaby Land. 


The stories of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and 
the Tanglewood Tales never fail to interest 
children, and these myths which are so closely 
allied with the ancient classics have a more 
permanent value and are quite as entertain- 
ing as Hans Christian Andersen’s and 
Grimm’s fairy-tales. In the same way the 
beauties of the Nibelungenlied as Wagner 
used them have been put in story form for 
young people, and is it not better to stir 
their imaginations with the legends that are 
more or less the basis of literature, and so 
create an unconscious interest in the best? 

But it is in the out-of-door world where the 
real interest of childhood is, and there are 
so many books to be had which tell in simple 
ways the facts about the life of insects, trees, 
and birds that the knowledge is within easy 
reach of every child, and much of their play 
even is made more entertaining because of 
this familiarity with nature. If your little 
boy or girl has been learning about the trees 
in the Children’s Hour, read “the charm- 
ing book by Albert B. Paine, The Hollow 
Tree and Deep Woods book, for it will quick- 
en his or her imagination to people the woods 
they have learned about with Mr. Coon, Mr. 
Possum, and their friends. So with the chil- 
dren whose fancy draws them to the study of 
bird or butterfly, give their imagination play 
in some story which will double their interest 
because of their knowledge. Robert Cham- 
bers’s books, Orchard Land and Outdoor Land, 
will be found very helpful. A verse or two 
learned a day, sometimes a short poem, is 
good practice for children, and stimulates a 
love for poetry. If the Hour means a good 
time, the committing a verse to memory will 
not seem a task, but rather a part of the 
pleasure. There are many collections of 
poetry from which selections may be made— 
Children’s Treasury of Song and other fa- 
miliar volumes—but one of the best is under 
the title, Open Sesame, and the poems are 
chosen with a view to children’s ages. These 
books will be found helpful also in suggesting 
certain bits of prose, and certainly no nursery 
bookshelves are complete that do not hold the 
volumes of Stevenson and Eugene Field al- 
ready referred to. 

Another query to the Bazar has been, How 
shall I start a library? The inquirer was a 
young girl, living in a small town, with few 
books of any kind at her command, and little 
hope of being able to add many volumes a 
year to her stock. But she started with the 
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SUGGESTIONS 


most desirable thing—the wish to have books 
of her own. Probably there would be as many 
opinions as people about what books to buy 
first, for the pleasure of possession is keen, 
and one is apt to forget what prompted the 
purehase of the first volume, remembering 
only that certain books are so necessary that 
it would be impossible to think of shelves 
without them. Ask a student, and he would 
tell you the first purchase should be a dic- 
tionary, atlas, or some book of reference, and 
preferably all three! But a fair beginning 
would seem to be a volume of the outlines of 
history — Fisher’s, for example; another of 
literature, such as the admirable work, Mrs. 
Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature ; 
and for the third volume that at least should 
be purchased on impulse, for doubtless it was 
the impelling desire to possess this particular 
book which brought the impulse to begin. 
The book may be a volume of verse, a 
novel, or, in the enthusiasm of hero worship, 
a biography. But be what it will, the book 
should be bought, for the longing for it is 
like that for a friend, and then what pride 
you feel in leaving the bookshop with the 
cherished volume under your arm! These 
three volumes, then, are the library for the 
time being. But “the best libraries are not 
made; they grow”; and that is true. It is 
a good plan, to decide, if possible, to buy one 
book, at least, a month; and a young girl can 
usually save enough for that from her allow- 
ance. Choose one month a volume of Ab- 
bott’s biographical histories—Henry IV., for 
example,—and the next month the Shake- 
speare play of that king. Then alternate a 
month or two with a volume of Charlotte 
Bronté or Jane Austen, or whatever novelist 
is interesting you at the moment, and by 
that time you will find you want to place an- 
other Shakespeare play on your shelf, and so 
the library will grow. And do you realize 
that in five months you will have done this, 
and that your bill at the bookseller’s will be 
less than $4? The books suggested are, of 
course, in the realm of pure literature, but 
any library should represent the interest of 
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the owner, and this may lie in the world of 
art, botany, handicraft, economics, or what- 
ever. In this case it becomes technical, but 
none the less has been acquired by desire, and 
for that reason the books will be read, which 
is the justification of a library. 

The forming of a private library is a mat- 
ter of far greater interest than establishing 
one for the public, yet there is much pleasure 
to be had in the thought that one has been 
instrumental in organizing a library in the 
town in which one lives. It would be admir- 
able work for a woman’s club to undertake, 
and is by no means an impossible task. The 
well-known story of , Benjamin Franklin’s 
work in establishing what has become one of 
the fine libraries of the country, the library 
of Philadelphia, still serves as an excellent 
working model for such an undertaking. A 
club could gather together a few books, then 
interest some public-spirited person of the 
town to give a room to house them, and once 
a week open it to the people and let them 
have an opportunity to examine the volumes 
and make a selection. To increase the li- 
brary it would probably be necessary to fur- 
ther follow Franklin’s plan, and seek to get 
an income by subscription. The returns, 
however, would very soon show to the people 
the wisdom of expending some capital. In 
many of the States are library commissioners 
who may be reached by letter at the State 
capital, and it would be well for a club to 
communicate with them, learn what the State 
library laws are, and best of all see if it will 
not be possible to receive each year one of 
the travelling libraries which the State li- 
brary loans. The Home Study Department 
will hope to hear that different clubs will un- 
dertake such an enterprise. 

These various lines of activities in the do- 
main of books and study the Bazar is keenly 
interested in, and wants to aid in every way. 
Much of the work must necessarily be done 
by correspondence, but all letters are welcome 
visitors in the rooms of the Bazar, and we 
depend upon them to keep our old friends 
and make for us new ones. 













AVE all the old-fashioned dishes been 
found which for many years were 
tucked away in some forgotten chest 
or cupboard? Certainly we are going back 
of these in recognizing the plain, homely 
beauty of the long-despised pewter, the first 
tableware of our ancestors. It far antedates 
the china imported to this country during 
and after the Revolutionary War. Pewter 
was brought to America by the colonists dur- 
ing the seventeenth century and used in place 
of the rude wooden dishes made by the In- 
dians and sold to the early settlers. Pewter- 
‘ers came to this country from England and 
manufactured the quaint old ware of “ lead 
and tin cunningly mixed.” 
The history of pewter is most interesting, 
and can readily be found in the early Colonial 


records. It is my purpose to illustrate and 
describe a few treasures I have known and 
loved. 


Every piece of pewter on the old-fashioned 
mantel has its history. The trencher, being 
the largest and perhaps the oldest in the col- 
lection, deserves first mention. Its diameter 
is fifteen inches, its weight and wide rim indi- 
cate great age. This trencher bears several 
interesting marks; the words, “ Made in 
London,” surround a shield-decorated with a 
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crown and a rose. Upon a second shield is a 
centaur and the name G. Lipton. There are 
also four little touch-marks of curious de- 
sign. Long after the advent of china the 
old people used “ mother’s trencher,” declar- 
ing the Thanksgiving turkey and the famous 
“biled dish” never tasted quite so good 
served from any other platter, and that the 
soft metal did not dull the knife. 

The smaller plates have two marks — the 
first being a shell encircled with a scroll 
bearing the inscription, “HY & R* Joseph”; 
below ‘this mark we read, “ New Street, St. 
Brides, London.” These plates belonged to 
a set of twelve, which in those early days 
was considered sufficient. Think of the many 
goodies piled high on the one plate. The 
pewter cups were used long before the days 
of glassware. Every child was required to 
“shine” his own plate and mug. The tall, 
straight pot is more than a hundred years 
old and is considered most valuable. The 
large pot on the opposite end of the mantel is 
of most beautiful and graceful shape and in 
perfect condition. A. Porter is its mark. 
The little teapot bearing the same mark is 
very old, heavy, and battered. Its handle at- 
tached directly to the pot shows it to be of 


greater age than if connected by a pewter 
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PART OF A COMMUNION SERVICE. 


peg. Doubtless this pot has graced many a 
noble tea gathering of bygone days and 
helped loose the tongues of the fair dames. 
The quaint companion pot marked IL. Smith 
was used for hot water, which, perchance, 
was brought in to weaken the favorite bev- 
erage if gossip ran too high. 

The beautiful old teapot illustrated is from 
a rare collection of pewter belonging to one 
of the first families of an old New England 
village. 

The most perfect piece of old pewter I have 
ever seen is this plate which, with the cup. 
is part of an old communion service. 
The name of the donor (Dorothy 
Swan) and the date (1807) are en- 
graved on the rim of the plate. These 
pieces perhaps suggest the gray-haired 
little grandmother who gave them to 
the church from her own pewter. The 
marks on the interesting old plate add 
to its value and charm. On the back 
of the plate is the London Guild qual- 
ity mark—a rose and a crown; around 
it in a scroll are the words, “ Made in 
London.” The touch-mark is a drag- 
on and a crown; the name of the 
maker (Richard Yates) is also in a 
scroll which surrounds this device. 
Below these quaint and rare old 
marks, which speak volumes to the collector, 
we read the legend, “ Shoreditch, London.” 

This wash-basin is a most curious old relic, 
very heavy and worn. Its color is most at- 


tractive. Think of the important place this 
dish occupied in the household, and of its 
constant use. The porringer is perfect in 
workmanship and design. It was found way 
down East in the home of a descendant of 
one of the early colonists. Often has it been 
placed before the open fire to keep the gruel 
warm for some ailing baby. 

The spoons used were made of the soft 
pewter which was easily bent and broken. 
When this happened they were melted and 
run into the one mould owned in the colony 
and came out as good as new. An old mould 
was recently found in Kittery, Maine, bear- 
ing the date 1721. 

Fortunate is he among whose possessions 
may be found one of the ancient whale-oil 
lamps, whose glow once fell on the family 
gathered at evening prayer, or lighted the 
path for some expected guest. 

What has become of all the old pewter? 
Hundreds of pounds furnished bullets during 
the War of Independence. It was relegated 
to the garret or chimney cupboar', worn out, 
thrown away, or sold to the junk man. 

Plates and cups, the old bent spoons, the 
trencher wide, pots and stately urns, battered 
bowl and cunning porringer—they are treas- 
ures all, and it is well that we cherish what 
remains of this simple old ware, whose dig- 
nified lines and soft lustre speak eloquently 
of the olden days. 

A few suggestions in regard to collecting 
old pewter and the price one must pay for 
good pieces may be of interest to the woman 





AN OLD, PEWTER BASIN AND PORRINGER. 


who, during her vacation, hopes to find and 
bring home some relic that has been hidden 
long among the cobwebs. 

On the shelves of the country hardware 
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store pewter pots are sometimes found which 
have been brought in with old iron. In fact, 
the junk heap itself may hold many curious 
pieces, which, if-they are not given to you, 
may be “ bought for a song.” A certain pew- 


ter cup came from Deacon Buswell’s old 





AN OLD NEW 


ENGLAND TEAPOT. 


store, where for years it had measured flax 
seed, its value unappreciated. 

Country women of the present day value 
the heirlooms of their homes, and are not as 
anxious to part with them for “shelf clocks 
and flowered china” as they were a few years 
ago; but there are exceptions where these 
“ sets ” seem more desirable than the old blue 
dishes, and the plated service than the pew- 
ter pots. 

Again, ready money does help, and when 
there is a mortgage to be paid, a son to be 
sent to college, or some special end in view, 
people are glad to make the exchange. 

When on a vacation in the country, if one 
is interested in collecting, it is worth while 
to “neighbor,” not simply going to the way- 
side house and asking if the family has any 
old pewter or china to sell. It is a finer art 
than that, and, as Rebecca says, one must 
“lead up.” In this way real story-book sur- 
prises often happen. One gracious girl I 
knew always said, “Good morning,” and 
walked across the street with a lame old lady, 
whose friendship she gained, and before the 
summer had passed the grateful soul had giv- 
en the girl treasures she had refused to sell. 

On a sketching trip among the hills two 
girls filled their cans at Aunt Patty’s spring 
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and rested on her yvine-covered porch, listen- 
ing with genuine interest to her stories of 
the long ago. The girls showed their sketches 
and Aunt Patty took them into the cool 
foreroom, where they saw her sampler and 
“mourning piece” and then the china-closet. 
At the close of that vacation each girl ecar- 
ried home a shining plate, and during the 
winter the R. F. D. brought to Aunt Patty’s 
door continual surprises. 

A jolly chafing-dish supper, given to a 
lonely maiden lady, brought, not long after, 
to the art Student who had arranged it an 
appreciative note and a thin little hand-made 
spoon, valuable for its age and because the 


maker had been the girl’s great-great-grand- 
father. 
The friendliness and mutual interest of 


such collecting frame these pieces with es- 
pecial charm. 

Jut now I must speak of the money value 
of old pewter, which must be relative, as no 
fixed standard can be set. However, one au- 
thority tells us that the medium-sized plates 
bring from $1.25 to $2.50; the larger sizes 
from $3 to $10; and the large trenchers, from 
fifteen to twenty inches, are worth from $10 
to $12. The large, 
straight pot illustra- 
ted on the mantel is 
valued at $16; the 
two smaller ones at 


$12. The whale-oil 
lamps are valued at 
from $5 to $10; the 
porringers, at from 
$2.50 to $5. Among 
collections of old 
pewter one finds 


more of the porrin- 





gers than of any 
other one style of 
piece. For some un- 
known reason they 
have survived the 
destruction that 
4 WHALE-OIL LAMP. came to other larger 
pieces of pewter. 


But these porringers, pretty, quaint, and in- 
teresting as they are, are not often found 
for sale, probably for the reason that when 
one is purchasable it is at once snapped up 
by a collector who will not part with it ex- 
cept in case of dire necessity. 
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HOSE who are too thin do not take the 

same interest in trying to reach the 

ideal proportion between height and 
weight as do those who are too fat, although 
there is every reason why they should. The 
woman of five feet seven whose scale balances 
at ninety-seven, or even one hundred and 
seven, should be as anxious to increase her 
weight as her friend of the same height who 
weighs one hundred and eighty is to decrease 
hers. One is travelling as rapidly away from 
her own highest standard of good looks as 
the other, and both should take an equally 
vital imterest in its restoration. The ways 
and means to attain this should appeal as 
much to one as to the other, and both should 
look upon the result as well worth the self- 
sacrifice and petty warfare against inclination 
entailed in its accomplishment. They must 
approach their objective point from opposite 
directions, but the point is the same, standing 
for increased beauty and health as well. 

She who has lost weight rapidly from some 
acute disease can usually gain it back just 
as rapidly, and she who is suffering from 
some chronic illness and on that account 
cannot eat or digest the food which she has 
eaten, must necessarily take treatment. for 
the fundamental cause of her illness from her 
physician before she considers the resulting 
thinness. It is those who are well and yet 
thin, who look upon themselves as the victims 
of an unhappy fate and refer with bitter re- 
sentment to their supposedly responsible par- 
ents or grandparents, who must be won away 
from their habit of looking upon their fate 
as inevitable. They must be taught that 
their condition is curable and that it must 
be struggled against instead of being ac- 
cepted and made the best of. If their ances- 
tors have persevered in using up too much 
force and taking in too little force-making 
fuel, they do not need to do the same. In- 
herited conditions are all too frequently the 
result of inherited bad habits, and this is 
one of them. One who thinks twice about 
the life of tireless energy forced upon the 


farmer’s wife does not need an explanation 
for the characteristic “wiry thinness” in- 
herited from generation to generation in the 
farm towns. A life of steady hard work upon 
one’s feet is certainly not fat-producing, but 
it is generally possible to take life a little 
more easily and to select foods that will make 
it less exhausting. Moreover, the intensely 
active person, especially in town, is generally 
indulging herself in unnecessary nervous ac- 
tivity, throwing her valuable strength away 
recklessly, and living on her nerves, which 
were not intended for that purpose. 

Even those who do not consider beauty of 
sufficient importance to warrant an expendi- 
ture of time and effort in its cultivation must 
realize that their thinness indicates very 
plainly that they are using up in some way 
all the fuel that they are taking into their 
bodies and that, consequently, no reserve is 
being laid aside for an emergency. If the 
time comes, and it surely will, when they are 
forced to endure an unusual strain, either 
nervous or physical, they will find themselves 
sadly in need of this reserve force; for fai 
is force and stored-up fat is stored-up force. 
They may even be drawing daily upon the 
foods intended for the renewal of: tissues 
after using up those intended for the pro- 
duction of energy. In that case the crisis 
will arrive more quickly. When it comes 
they eall it nervous exhaustion or something 
similar, and do not appreciate the fact that 
extreme thinness should have warned them 
of the approaching danger, and that a normal 
amount of surplus fat might have carried 
them through the crisis. An abnormal 
amount of fat makes its possessor uncom- 
fortable, and its pressure upon the vital or- 
gans is felt in time to give the danger signal, 
so that the fact that it is bad for the health 
as well as the looks is brought home to its 
possessor much more quickly than the dan- 
gers of a lack of necessary fat are brought 
home to those who are too thin. Those who 
are too thin are dangerously comfortable un- 
til the nervous tension snaps, 
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On the side of looks there is much to be 
said, a great deal, in fact, that is so apparent 
that there is no necessity of putting it into 
words. Thinness, up to a certain point, is 
now the fashion, but it is a thinness that 
does not inelude angles and hollows. The 
possibilities of ruffles and pads make those 
with troubles of this kind feel infinitely su- 
perior to their sisters who cannot resort to 
artificial helps so easily, but, after all, the 
consciousness of these concealed helps is hu- 
miliating at the best. Moreover, the face 
cannot be doctored in this way, and as age 
creeps on the wrinkles increase much more 
easily and rapidly when one is thin; the skin 
loses its flexibility when deprived of the 
needed fat and oil. Those who allow this to 
happen are soon numbered among those who 
look ten years older than they really are, a 
most unhappy point for any woman to reach. 

Physicians, moreover, say that ninety-five 
per cent. of these supposedly hopeless cases 
can be cured, and those whe are struggling 
with the difficulties of reducing flesh laugh 
scornfully at the comparative difficulties 
which their friends must undergo to accom- 
plish it. To the unprejudiced observer the 
path of the would-be fat person lies along 
much pleasanter ways than that of her un- 
fortunate sister, although it is probably ‘true 
that temperance in expenditure of energy is 
a difficult habit to form after a lifetime of 
a reckless waste of that highly valuable com- 
modity. Certainly little sympathy will be 
forthcoming for those living on the attractive 
* diet recommended. 

Both those who are too thin and those who 
are too fat have the same objective point in 
view—a perfect balance between the revenues 
of the*body, consisting of food and air, and 
its expenditure, consisting of heat and en- 
ergy. Those who are too fat must decrease 
the food and increase the energy, and those 
who are too thin must increase the food and 
decrease the energy; it is important that as 
much attention should be given to the de- 
creasing quality as to the increasing. 

Food is taken into the body for two pur- 
poses: first, to renew the tissues of the body, 
and second, to be used as fuel to form heat 
and energy for the activities of the body. 
Certain foods are primarily for one function 
and certain others are primarily for the other 
functions. Every normal person must have 
both, but the proportions may be varied ac- 
cording to special needs. The person who 


is too thin must, as a usual thing, have more 
of all kinds, but since her object is to increase 
fat she must take foods that do that, pri- 
marily, in large quantities. Fats, oils, sugars, 
and starches are the foods that contribute 
most largely to the production of fat, and it 
will usually be found that these are not the 
favorite articles of the person who is too thin. 
In most cases her reformation will consist 
more in kind than in quantity. These foods 
produce fat, and fat in its combination pro- 
duces heat and energy, so that fat in reserve 
means foree in reserve. The tissue-making 
foods will assist in making energy if there 
are not enough pure fats, but that is dan- 
gerous capital to borrow from. The conclu- 
sion is that fats must be taken into the 
system in excess of the supply needed for 
making energy, and that the thin person who 
wishes to maintain this excess must also econ- 
omize on its expenditure. 

The normal weights to be maintained are 
as follows: 

Five feet 1 inch, 120 pounds; 5 feet 2 
inches, 126 pounds; 5 feet 3 inches, 133 
pounds; 5 feet 4 inches, 136 pounds; 5 feet 
5 inches, 142 pounds; 5 feet 6 inches, 145 
pounds; 5 feet 7 inches, 149 pounds; 5 feet 
8 inches, 155 pounds; 5 feet 9 inches, 162 
pounds. 

In order to economize on the expenditure 
of energy it is necessary to learn how to take 
things easily. Even from the standpoint of 
accomplishment it is not always the person 
who rushes about his duties nervously, put- 
ting fully as much nervous activity into his 
work as calm, cool thought, who accomplishes 
the most in the end. Even when the energy 
is well directed it may be recklessly wasted 
in consideration of the time required for rest 
later on. One should learn how to move 
quietly and moderately about duties or pleas- 
ures without rush or hurry, certainly with- 
out unnecessary rush or hurry. When we 
are children we are constantly being re- 
strained by our parents and told to stop and 
walk instead of running from place to place. 
Some people are never broken of the habit, 
and they are usually thin. If possible, one 
should sleep at least eight hours or nine hours 
out of the twenty-four, with as many naps 
between as possible. One should cultivate 
the habit of laziness, stopping at any and all 
times to relax the tensely drawn nerves and 
doing everything leisurely and without worry. 
Moderate exercise should be taken in the 
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open air so that the appetite will be increased, 
the muscles hardened, the circulation in- 
creased, and the nerves relaxed, but this ex- 
ercise should not be violent and should never 
reach the point of exhaustion. No nervous 
energy should be expended during it. 

With our activities carefully economized 
we must study the subject of the foods re- 
quired to form the needed fat. The thin 
person must indulge herself in exactly the 
foods forbidden the friend who is rigorously 
following a diet for flesh reduction. In her 
case we call it indulgence because it includes 
the foods usually looked upon as luxuries. 
If she does not enjoy the sweets recommended 
for her diet she will receive little sympathy 
from the majority of mankind. 

The fat-producing foods are principally 
milk, cream, eggs, butter, olive oil; the 
sweets—sugar, honey, sweet desserts, jams, 
sweet fruits; the starchy vegetables—pota- 
toes, pease, beans, corn, beets; wheat bread, 
rye, cereals of all kinds, rice, sago, ete. Of 
the fruits, peaches, grapes, bananas, prunes, 
and figs are especially retommended. The 
only foods cut out of a thin person’s diet are 
the condiments — pickles, pepper, mustard, 
curry, salt, ete.; the acids, inelading acid 
fruits, the vinegar in salad dressing, etc.; and 
the stimulants, tea and coffee. It must not 
be forgotten that although the tissue-making 
foods, such as meats, fish, ete., are not fat- 
producing, they are required for their own 
especial functions. Some of the green vege- 
tables and fruits are not fat-producing, but 
they are needed for other purposes. The fat- 
producing foods should be indulged in prin- 
cipally, but not to the exclusion of others. 

The thin person should eat frequently and 
heartily. It is a good thing to take milk and 
eggs between meals as well as at meals. Milk 
made up partly of rich cream is, of course, 
much more fattening than thin milk. When 
heated very hot, but not to the boiling point, 
it is more effective than when taken cold. 
One can beat up an egg in it when taking it 
between meals or take the egg raw. A glass 
of hot milk is very good taken just before 
going to bed and also just after waking in 
the morning. The glass taken in the morn- 
ing is especially good for a nervous stomach. 
It will frequently start the day right for 
those who find the morning a trying part of 
the day. Two quarts of milk and six eggs 
are not too much taken during the day. 
Cream should be poured generously over cere- 


als and puddings and coffee, if the coffee is a 
necessity. Chocolate or milk is better for one 
who is thin than coffee, but if coffee is taken 
it should be made in the French way, largely 
of hot milk with some additional cream. 
Chocolate is both nourishing and fattening. 
Cream sauces will make vegetables and meats 
fattening when they would not be otherwise. 

A quarter of a pound of butter should be 
consumed during ‘the day. It is almost the 
best fattener there is. It should be spread 
thickly on bread. Olive oil is very pure and 
very effective. A salad dressing for a thin 
person should be made almost entirely of oil. 
A tablespoonful of pure oil taken after meals 
will help the good work along. Cod-liver oil 
is effective, but harder to take. 

Cereals, rice, and potatoes are very good, 
indeed, and the cereals and rice are also very 
nourishing. Eggs are the very essence of 
food and the yolks contain a large percen- 
tage of fat. A box of pure candy or sweet 
chocolate for consumption at odd moments 
should be looked upon as a pleasant duty 
under these circumstances instead of a for- 
bidden luxury. Sugar is pure energy. 

When meat is eaten it should be both rare 
and fat. ‘Salmon is the most fattening of 
all the fish. 

Beer, ale, stout, and port are warranted to 
produce fat for those who do not want it, 
and may be relied upon to assist those who 
are thin if taken regularly. 

A characteristic day’s menu appropriate 
for one who is trying to gain weight is as 
follows: 

At rising.—One glass hot milk. 

Breakfast, at eight o’clock.—Sweet fruit, 
cereal with cream and sugar; two soft-boiled 
eggs; bread with thick layer of butter, jam, 
or honey; cup ‘of chocolate or glass of milk. 

At eleven.—Glass of milk; bread and but- 
ter. 

Luncheon, at one o’clock.—Creamed fish: 
baked potatoes with butter; pease; pudding 
made of sago and eggs; glass of milk. 

At four o’clock.—Glass of milk with egg 
beaten up in it; cake. 

Dinner, at seven o’clock.—Cream soup; fat 
rare beefsteak; mashed potatoes; beans; 
creamed asparagus; beet salad, French dress- 
ing; rice pudding. 

Bedtime.—Glass of hot milk; raw egg. 

She who wishes to get fat should drink 
water or milk or both with her meals. Drink- 
ing water is said to make one eat more. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the American club- 

women worship, as Ruskin would say, 

the Goddess of Getting On, for be- 
hold their club houses! There are seventy, 
at least. When the first one in the world— 
the Atheneum of Milwaukee—was dedicated, 
only eighteen years ago, it was considered a 
national event, speaking from the feminine 
standpoint. Prominent women proudly came 
thither from over the country to make con- 
gratulatory speeches; and “they ate, they 
drank, and in communion sweet” were in- 
spired to go and do likewise. When, the 
same month, the second club house—that of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids 
—was consecrated over the teacups, so to 
speak, the sterner sex began to take notice; 
and, according to the club historian, these 
men “considered the woman’s club house the 
greatest drawing-card of the city, tacking it 


on to their advertisements right after the 


furniture factories.” To-day, the completion 
of a woman’s club house attracts no more 
attention than a Carnegie library; and yet 
the movement, as a whole, is most significant. 

Such is the surprising record of the “ club- 
house era” of the twentieth-century wom- 
an; and the count, it must be confessed, 
is by no means complete. These are the 
structures, moreover, especially erected by 
the fair sex to suit their purposes. They do 
not include the many pretentious houses, as 
the old Colonial mansion of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Pittsburg, which have been 
purchased and remodelled at considerable ex- 
pense, into the coveted “club home of our 
own”; or the hundreds—even thousands— 
of handsome rented quarters, as of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, which pays $8000 an- 
nually for its rooms in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. As for aspirants, who perennially dis- 
cuss the question, “ To build or not to build,” 
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the list, it is safe to say, is as long as the 
directory of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Indeed, by way of tribute to 
such ingenious enterprise the saying, “ Wom- 
an, given time and a hairpin, could build 
a house,” should be modernized into “ Wom- 
an, given one month and one Parliamentary 
motion, can build a club house ”—because, 
forsooth, such an extraordinary accomplish- 
ment is the proof thereof. 

These seventy spick-and-span club houses 
have sprung up, Minerva-like, in every sec- 
tion. Wherever “our club house” may be, 
to appropriate the common phrase—whether 
in the Eastern city or the Western mining- 
camp—the fair owners show the same pride 
of possession. The Twentieth Century Club 
of Buffalo, for instance, speak eloquently of 
their imposing three-story $150,000 structure, 
with its marble stairway winding to a ca- 
pacious court, opening into the five com- 
partments devoted to music, books, maga- 
zines, conversation, and coffee—to say noth- 
ing of other compartments elsewhere—and 
an annex with ball-room, gymnasium, and 
plunge. These three hundred members, how- 
ever, are no more elated than the mere hand- 
ful of the Woman’s Club of Bisbee, Arizona, 
who, in their little isolated town scarcely 
emerged from a mining-camp, have erected 
a picturesque $3000 building which, its 
Madam President confides, contains a brand- 


“ 


new baby grand-piano. Likewise the “ made- 
over” club house crops out even in Sitka, 
Alaska, where the Ladies’ Literary Club have 
happily ensconced themselves in a quaint log 
eabin built back in 1830, which always has 
the latch-string out on “steamer days” be- 
cause, perchance, some wayfaring club-wom- 
an from the United States may drift in for 
a chat and a cup of tea. 

Perhaps there are deluded souls who still 
think the club house is a social trysting- 
place where women drink tea and, incident- 
ally, listen to encyclopedic papers; but, in 
the words of Betsy Bobbitt, it “ain’t no sich 
a thing.” Primarily established for individu- 
al culture, the woman’s club house has been 
aptly called “the modern university for 
middle-aged women,” though in the course 
of events it has also developed into a centre 
of civie activity. Probably its purposes may 
be summarized in the motto of the California 
Club of San Francisco: “ Personal progress, 
good-fellowship, and public service ”—with 
emphasis on the comradeship—so long 
characteristic of men, which is one of the 
evidences that women have evolved out of 
the uninterrupted rut of domestic work on 
to the higher plane of the world’s work. 
Such being the aims of the woman’s club, 
it is easy to understand that the club houses 
themselves, instead of catering luxuriously 
to creature comforts, as does the masculine 
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club, have been built—most artistically, to 
be sure—to suit the needs of a working or- 
ganization. Ordinarily there is a large audi- 
torium for general gatherings, committee- 
rooms for business conferences, reception 
and tea rooms for the social hour. They are 
hospitable abodes with all the appointments 
of a refined home, such as paintings, sculp- 
ture, and books. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, in the evolution of the woman’s club 
house, to add an occasional creature comfort, 
as instanced by the swimming-pool of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo, the sleep- 
ing-apartments of the remodelled College 
Woman’s Club of Boston, or, it may be, a 
more elaborate cuisine, as in the West End 
Woman’s Club of Chicago, which has a com- 
modious dining-room with seating capacity 
for two hundred and forty. 

These club houses are further conspicuous 
as financial enterprises. The $500,000 Co- 
lonial mansion lately erected by the fashion- 
able Colony Club of New York, which has 
been fully described in Harper’s Bazar, sets 
an expensive pace for aspirants; though such 
edifices: as the new $168,000 club house in 
Boston known as the Century Building, or 
the $100,000 abiding-place of the Woman's 
Club of Worcester, Massachusetts, or the 


$100,000 home of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo, are by no 
means to be despised. The Boston club 
house, for encouraging example, has since 
the first six months paid four per cent. to 
stockholders, the $50,000 Atheneum of Mil- 
waukee five per cent., and the $30,000 build- 
ing of the Woman’s Club of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, three per cent., thus disprov- 
ing the Balzacian epigrams that women 
and finance are incompatible. It may be 
“feminine financiering,” but one delights in 
the audacity of the Denver Woman’s Club, 
which, after its officers personally dug a 
place for the corner-stone with much public 
ceremony, sold bottles of the dirt to their men 
friends to swell the building fund. On the 
other hand, there is compensation in the one 
club house failure—that at Decatur, Ilinois 
—which might have been averted, so it is 
said, had not the men been mixed up with 
the affair. As to the financial plan, there is 
commonly a club house corporation, which 
is the official offspring of the club. Some- 
times the club members are compelled to 
take at least one share of stock, as is the case 
with the Woman’s Club of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, though it is usually optional. Some- 
times, as by the Propyleum of Indianapolis, 
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it is specifically provided that “no man may 
take shares,” while others sell stock to both 
men and women outside the club. Again, 
the Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids 
raised the money through subscriptions and 
club dues. Most of the clubs, moreover, rent 
rooms for receptions, theatricals, lectures, 
dances, and weddings, which insures a steady 
inconie. 

That an occasional man takes a friendly 
interest in these feminine enterprises is 
pleasantly illustrated at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. When there were disappointments 
instead of dollars, Mr. Stephen Salisbury 
presented the club, by way of encouragement, 
with a valuable lot opposite the public park; 
and thereupon the women promptly erected 
the magnificent triangular-shaped structure 
of four stories, with its great blue and gold 
assembly-hall seating eight hundred, and un- 
matched in New England except by the 
Tuileries in Boston. Besides, there is Dean 
Hall, a circular room named in honor of 
Mr. Salisbury’s mother; a series of six suites, 
effectively done in Colonial, Moorish, Dutch, 
or Renaissance style; and, in evjdent grati- 
tude to the sterner sex in general—though 
at that time quite unprecedented among 
American women’s clubs—a smoking-room 
for the men. Likewise fortunate were the 
sixty-one members of the XXI. Club of 
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Denison, Texas, for Mr. J. J. Munson, de- 
scribed as a “ wealthy bachelor friend of our 
club,” gave the land and $4000, provided the 
citizens added $2000 more towards the $12,000 
club house. When, finally, there was a little 
mortgage of $1700, Mr. Andrew Carnegie was 
invited to wipe it away, inasmuch as the 
club had collected a library of two thousand 
books, which was opened to the public twice 
a week; and Mr. Carnegie gladly consented. 
Still more generous was Captain Bertrand 
Rockwell, who bought the lot, superintended 
the construction of the stone club house, fur- 
nished ‘it with artistic trappings, and pre- 
sented it outright to the Ladies’ Reading 
Club of Junction City, Kansas. History 
records that on the opening night Captain 
Rockwell was “systematically given the So- 
rosis squeeze by the appreciative club-women.” 
Other gifts, given jointly by an interested 
man and his wife, include the club house of 
the West Side Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids; and the $20,000 lot from Congress- 
man Fassett for the Women’s Federation 
Building at Elmira, New York, with $35,000 
from Mrs. Fassett toward the building. 
Though New York has outclassed Chi- 
cago as to a great metropolitan club house, 
the socially exclusive Chicago Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club, famous as the only athletic club 


for women in the world, aspires to an elegant 
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abode; while, on the other hand, the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club with its 1000 working 
members has lately abandoned its much- 
talked-of plan of a central club house for 
several prominent societies. It is evident, 
with the West End Woman’s Club of Chi- 
cago as an example, that the Chicago people 
understand how to pool both their intelli- 
gence and their pocketbooks in such an under- 
taking, and with speedy effect. Precisely six 
months after a member of this club made the 
motion to build a club house, the handsome 
Colonial establishment costing $31,000, all 
told, had its house-warming. The outside is 


_ of pressed brick with green shutters, and 


entering the mosaic vestibule, probably the 
most attractive room is the auditorium with 
its great fireplace, over which is a decorative 
panel thus inscribed: “ Nature we love,-.and, 
next to nature, art. We warm both hands 
before the fire of life.” That there is a 
gentlemen’s room, furnished by the Illinois 
Club, one of the leading organizations of men 
in Chicago, also evidences the increasing in- 
terest of the opposite sex. 

Somehow the club-house epidemic breaks 
out in spots, and one of these is Michigan. 


No sooner had that second woman’s club 
house in the world, the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Grand Rapids, opened its rendezvous 
which looks like a private residence, than 
every other club with “only a movable plat- 
form and a roll of red carpet to call our 
own,” as a member said, mournfully, was 
possessed with the ardent desire for an of- 
ficial fireside. As a result there are no less 
than fifteen in the State. One of the hand- 
somest is that of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Detroit, which cost $52,000. On dedication 
day the historian struck a popular chord 
when she said, reminiscently: “ For ten years 
we have been wandering Arabs over the 
desert of unrest, folding our chattels to move 
from the lofts of downtown buildings to 
the Temple of Mystic Rites, and thence 
to the sacred precincts of the churches ”— 
which, being interpreted, means every dis- 
comfort on the calendar, as every one knows 
who has been a “wandering Arab” of a 
club-woman. In this case, encouragement 
came in the form of a check for $1000 from 
an interested ex-president, then five other 
members lent $35,000 and amiably refused 
to charge interest; and so, in the end, the 
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impossible seemed so easy that the same his- 
torian facetiously offered this advice to others 
ambitious for a club house—the advice, by 
the way, being afterwards published in the 
club-house booklet: 
“ Why 
Can’t I look into my ear with my eye? 
If I give my mind to it, 
I’m sure I can do it. 
You never can tell ’til you try.” 

In Michigan the club-women have also been 
generous in making gifts. The new $12,000 
structure of the Muskegan Woman’s Club 
was made possible by the present of $8000 
from Mrs. Francis Smith, while the lot was 
given jointly by three other members. At 
Albion, Mrs. Mary Sheldon-Ismon donated 


- the $12,000 building. That State is also 


noteworthy in possessing the only woman’s 
club house in America devoted to music, the 
white temple of St. Cecelia of Grand Rapids, 
which cost $52,000. 

Another club house centre is California; 
and curiously enough, every club named af- 
ter a man—Dr. Ebell, an early apostle of 
culture in that State—owns a beautiful home. 
There is the Ebell of Oakland, of Los Angeles, 
of Long Beach, and of Santa Ana. The one 
in Los Angeles is Spanish Renaissance, costing 
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$20,000, and extraordinary in one particular. 
The heart of the club house, so to speak, is 
a great open court, carpeted with grass, set 
with growing palms, overrun with climbing 
roses, and overarched by the blue sky. Here 
the club musicians are secreted and, if one 
likes, luncheon may be served “under the 
palms.” Flanking one side of the court is 
a vine-covered veranda, the other three sides 
opening through French windows into the 
auditorium, the tea-room, and the reception- 
room. The Ebell of Long Beach is probably 
the most unique woman’s club house in the 
country, everything considered, because it 
is built on a bluff overlooking the sea, and 
of materials from or suggesting the sea. 

In fact, all California club houses are 
picturesque, being partial reproductions, 
some of them, of the old Spanish missions 
in the southern part of the State. This is 
particularly. true of the $30,000 structure of 
the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, 
which is made of buff-colored cement, topped 
with red tiles, and surrounded with a spa- 
cious, many-arched yeranda. The club house 
recently dedicated at Pasadena, the brown- 
shingled $18,000 home of the Shakespeare 
Club, spreads itself comfortably over a good 
deal of ground, being described by a member 
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RECEPTION-ROOM OF THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, PASADENA. 


as “charmingly irregular and bungalowish 
as to height and proportions.” The huge 
fireplace in the green and yellow reception- 
room, with the club motto inscribed above 
—“ Gently to hear, kindly to judge ”—repre- 
sents the club spirit, while the assembly- 
room, with seating capacity for six hundred, 
and a stage splendidly equipped for theatri- 
cals, suggests the pleasure that lightens the 
serious work of these women. The San Fran- 
cisco club-women, under leadership of the 
California Club, have also finished their 
home, thus falling into line with Oakland, 
Redlands, San Diego, and Riverside. 

As to other Eastern enterprises, that of 
Rhode Island club-women to have a “ State 
club house” at Providence is absolutely 
unique. It will be known as Churchill House, 
a woman’s building. Similar in character 
is the already erected woman’s club house in 
Boston, costing $168,000, which has departed 
somewhat from its original plan in that it 
is also more specifically a building for wom- 
en. There is also the $30,000 home of the 
Dorchester Woman’s Club, and that of the 
November Club at Andover, distinguished as 
the first woman’s club house in New Ezx-land. 
The Woman’s Club at Wilmington, Delaware, 
cost $40,000; the Italian Renaissance abode of 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia, which 
originally cost $87,000, and, like many other 
club houses mentioned, has advanced materi- 


ally in value; that of the Saturday Club of 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, as well as of the 
Woman’s Club of Titusville in the same 
State; the recently completed $20,000 home 
of the Woman’s Club of Roland Park, Balti- 
more; that of the Woman’s Club of Peoria, 
Illinois, valued at $40,000; and—to add two 
more to the list that might be prolonged— 
the comfortable club houses of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Olympia, Washington. 

Aside from these seventy structures which 
have been actually built by club-women, there 
are scores of handsome houses remodelled 
into club houses, as has been mentioned. As 
these are owned by women’s clubs, they 
should, ‘in all fairness, be added to the 
achievements of these feminine financiers. 
As an example are the four-story, vine-covered 
Acorn Club of Philadelphia; the building of 
the Arundel Club of Baltimore; that of the 
Woman’s Club of Oshkosh, Wisconsin; the 
Lend-a-Hand Club of Mount Washington, 
Maryland; and the New Century Club of 
Utica, New York. 

Among the many aspirants is the Woman’s 
Club of Orange, New Jersey. This club, 
having prosperously outgrown every hall in 
the city, inspired by its motto, “ The best is 
yet to be,” is about to have a $55,000 club 
house. This, according to the official infor- 
mant, is to be a meeting-place not only for 
mothers, but for fathers and children. 
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BY ALICE 


: EXT year my daughter will be at 
N home from college, and I had just 
as soon have a white elephant on my 
hands,” said a mother not long ago, whose 
two older daughters had also been college 
girls. Another unhappy mother expressed 
her view of the situation by saying: “I 
wouldn’t go through another winter like the 
last for all the money in Wall Street. Anita 
has been on my mind every minute of the 
time, and the worst of it is, with all my 
thought for her welfare, she*has been as un- 
comfortable and dissatisfied as I have. There’s 
something wrong with a college education 
when a girl isn’t contented to stay in such 
a home as this, but is as restless as a caged 
hyena, because her father and I don’t want 
her to go out into the world and become what 
she calls ‘ independent.’ ” 
Those frank speeches 
anxiety in many a parental heart; for in 
multitudes of homes, in the East as well as 
in the West, there is often disappointment 
and discomfort when the college girl comes 
home. As we parents are not only responsi- 
ble for her beloved self, but are also respon- 
sible for her college course, whether we de- 
liberately planned for it, or merely acqui- 
esced in her plan for herself, the least we 
can do is to help her solve the problems in- 
cident to the home-coming, with as little wear 
and tear of the spirit as possible. 

We know that time answers most questions, 
very effectively, but why wait for slow-gaited 
time, when we can do so much ourselves to 
straighten out the snarls which seem at the 
hour to be veritable “ life-tangles.” 

Of all the crops which, each year, add to the 
importance and wealth of this nation, it is 
almost a truism to say that none is more sig- 
nificant, and none will bring richer returns 
and more enduring strength, than the annual 
crop of vivid, enthusiastic young people 
pouring out of our colleges in the golden days 
of early summer. The “ wheat, rye, oats, 
corn, barley, buckwheat, and tobacco ” which, 
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in days of childhood, their own glib tongues 
rattled out as the “important productions ” 
of the States in which they lived, are not a 
circumstance to the importance of the joy- 
ous, absurdly care-free boys and girls whose 
shiny new diplomas are the insignia of the 
best in the way of education which, as yet, 
the wisest among us know how to give. Some- 
time we may know something better; we hope 
0; but this is very good. 

The college man’s problems are largely set- 
tled when he decides what profession or other 
occupation he is going to fit himself for, and 
although it may take him an appreciable time 
to adjust himself to the cares and responsi- 
bilities of a “eold, cold world,” we are used 
to his flounderings, and watch them with a 
smile, feeling sure that in all too short a time 
the happy-hearted, care-free lad will emerge 
from all the uncertainties and adjustments of 
the first years out of college, less joyous, but 
with the strength to take upon his shoulders 
a man’s burdens and cares. 

We are sure of our college girl, too, for we 
know that in that bright, ondulé head, 
crammed to repletion with undigested knowl- 
edge, and in the girlish heart, whose impulses 
just at present are puzzlingly subdued by 
her latest studies in sociology and profes- 
sional philanthropy, is the promise of a fu- 
ture full of strength and usefulness. 

Some of us, however, seem to be rather ill 
versed in crops of various kinds. Having 
fitted our daughter for a place in the work- 
aday world, we become plaintive because she 
doesn’t love to “sit by the fire and spin.” 
We seem as much‘surprised by the result of 
the college life and its opportunities as one 
would be who sowed dragon’s-teeth, thinking 
the crop would be mignonette or the useful 
parsley. We are sadly flustered when our 
harvest differs from our thoughtless imagin- 
ings. 

The beginning of this confused thought 
about the college girl was when we failed to 
realize that when the college took the place 
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of the home, college influences were to mould 
our girl into womanhood, and the parents’ 
own influence was to be held in abeyance, 
dominated for the time by other forces. This 
idea is not much to our taste, but it is true. 
The opinions of her teachers as a whole, but 
especially of some one or two, have, during 
this period, had greater weight with our girl 
than ours have. Her studies have developed 
her along lines difficult for us, so far away 
from her, to follow; but perhaps the most 
powerful factor in this formative influence 
has been the college life, made up, as it is, 
of intimate contact with the brightest and 
most earnest girls in the country, and filled 
with fun and excitement to a degree which 
has made us tremble for her health, until we 
remembered, with a sigh of thanks to recent 
investigators, that to the adolescent girl 
wholesome excitement is as necessary as 
wholesome food. 

After four years of this wonderful life, on 
the heights of thought and emotion, but at 
the same time systematic and methodical as 
to habits, with a mind strengthened through 
wrestling with “stiff courses” in science 
and mathematics, broadened and _ beautified 
through the study of history and the lan- 
guages, and with a body developed into 
strength and beauty “divinely tall and most 
divinely fair ” by means of basketball, hockey, 
and track athletics, our college girl comes 
home with her B.A. 

Now all that seems very simple and very 
beautiful. But the dear child has, in all 
probability, brought with her also a profound 
sense of the needs of humanity and a keen 
feeling of personal responsibility for the uni- 
verse; an active hatred for social shams and 
hypocrisies, and an intense desire to make 
her life “worth while.” From the girl’s 
point of view, to what, in fact, does she come 
home? She finds the ordinary home we know, 
of culture and refinement, of wide interests 
and abounding activities, but in many re- 
spects it is a sad disappointment to our girl. 
She is pained to confess that her mother’s 
life seems very trivial. What we shall eat, 
what we shall drink, and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed “doth all her silly thoughts 
so busy keep.” Her mother’s church work 
doesn’t appeal to her, she thinks it archaic, 
and she feels her mother’s social life so un- 
intelligible, for how ean she care for all those 
people, many of them most uninteresting, and 
yet she acts as if they were her chosen friends. 


= 


The home life, too, is terribly unsystematic, 
and if one insists on keeping to definite hours 
for one’s self-improvement, one somehow 
seems selfish. One’s old friends are a little 
remote, and one’s mother objects to hav- 
ing the college friends absorb all one’s in- 
terests. 

I am dealing lightly with this condition of 
affairs, but it is no laughing matter, it is 
more nearly a tragedy. I have the most 
thorough sympathy with these _ intense, 
eager, young spirits, longing to fly, and 
yet feeling, as the months go by with so 
little in them of the ideals of which they 
dreamed, that their wings are clipped—and 
that life is a very puzzling and unsatisfac- 
tory affair to a college girl the first year out 
of college. 

The girl who has gone to college to fit her- 
self for teaching, or for some other profes- 
sion, is largely exempt from these problems, 
as she is too busy adjusting herself to her 
career to have time to consider any other 
perplexing questions. But the girls who have 
gone to college merely because they “ wish 
to become intelligent women and to acquire 
the culture essential to the well-bred person ” 
(I quote this delicious phrase from a recent 
prospectus), are the ones who are coming 
from college in ever-increasing numbers, and 
whose puzzles we want to relieve. 

If the college girl comes back to a home 
from which the mother has gone, and younger 
brothers and sisters need her care; or in 
which an invalid mother requires her help 
in the management of the household; or 
where she can be a secretary or business man- 
ager for a broken-down father—no one is 
quicker than she to put aside all thought of 
self and to take hold of affairs with eager, 
capable hands. There is no question that 
college girls are realizing, more than in the 
past, that their education has made of them 
only normal, human beings, and they do not 
need a telescope to find a “sphere.” I asked 
a girl at Commencement-time about a class- 
mate, an unusually attractive, brilliant girl, 
what Helen planned to do the next year, and 
the answer came in the most matter-of-fact 
way, “ Nothing; she is needed at home.” But 
there are many girls coming back to homes 
where, apparently, they are not needed. To 
their sensitive souls it sometimes appears as 
if the four years’ absence had wiped out 
their own especial places in the household. 
They know they are fitted to take up some 
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definite work in the world, and an ever-in- 
creasing restlessness possesses their spirits to 
go out of the home and teach, or do settle- 
ment work, or plunge into a score of inter- 
esting occupations open to them and their 
kind to-day. 

On the other hand, the hearts in the home 
are sorely hurt, for it has cost the home many 
lonely hours, much anxiety, and large sums 
of money to give the girl her college educa- 
tion; and no wonder we hear it said, “ It 
seems hard to have our daughter leave us to 
do settlement work or teach, when she has 
been so long away.” 

The world is still. old-fashioned enough to 
think that a woman’s highest and happiest 
lot #8 as a much-loved wife and mother. Col- 
lege girls marry in spite of the predictions 
to the contrary of 2 generation ago. They 
not only marry, but they marry well; indeed, 
as a class, they carry off the real prizes in 
the matrimonial market: the young profes- 
sional men—doctors, lawyers, college instruct- 
ors—and men engaged in running the big 
machinery of the industrial world. The col- 
lege girl marries discriminatingly, and she 
marries late. Perhaps these are the reasons 
why the college women so seldom figure in 
the divorce court. 

I should like to emphasize the axiomatic 
truth that every girl, whether a college girl 
or not, has a right to expect from her parents 
support for the present and an adequate pro- 
vision for the future, or, in place of it, that 
training which will enable her adequately to 
support herself. This is one of the funda- 
mental duties parents owe their daughters, 
and we are glad every day for the noble army 
of women who have acquired this training 
and who are supporting not only themselves, 
but others, by their labor, skilled and other- 
wise, in the workaday world. But they are 


not the ones with whom we are now con- 
cerned. We are assuming that the parents of 


the college girls of whom we are talking have 
money enough to support their daughters at 
home, and have a longing desire to keep them 
there. These parents have given their daugh- 
ters a college education which has fitted them, 
whether the parents realize it or not, for 
some definite, purposeful work in the world. 
In the ordinary conditions of the home life 
the daughter feels in a measure out of place, 
and is restless, largely because of the indefi- 
niteness of her position, and the difficulty of 
finding her true place in it, 
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I believe an adjustment on simple business 
principles might be made in hundreds of 
homes, which would do much to ease the situ- 
ation. When the daughter returns with her 
well-earned diploma, suppose her father 
should say: “ My dear, with the preparation 
you have had you might be able to earn $700 
a year as a teacher. Instead of accepting 
such a position, and by so doing perhaps 
crowding out some girl who has no father to 
support her, I propose that you remain at 
home. I will arrange my affairs so that you 
shall have a definite income during my life, 
whether you marry or remain single, and at 
my death you may expect property sufficient 
to yield you an independent support. In re- 
maining at home you need not be idle. You 
can continue your studies, either for your 
own personal culture or for an advanced prep- 
aration for the work of life, so that if any 
misfortune should overtake me you would 
be even better fitted than now to 
yourself. Your mother and I are strong and 
well, and do not need you at home because 
of physical weakness, but we do need the men- 
tal quickening, the spiritual uplift, the joy of 
having you with us. The community about 
us needs just such women as you, with suf- 
ficient leisure to be thoughtful for others, 
cultivating the graces of hospitality, alert to 
see the tendencies and the needs of the times, 
and quick to respond to them. Your church 
needs the inspiration you will bring from the 
Silver Bay and Northfield conferences; it 
needs the methods of teaching the Bible which 
you have gained in your college Bible classes. 
Most of all, it needs you.” 

This is not an imaginary scene. The father 
I have quoted gave outright to his daughter 
an apartment-house, where she collects the 
rents, pays the taxes and insurance, and at- 
tends to the repairs, enjoying greatly the 
financial independence and responsibility, and 
learning at the same time to be a methodical 
woman. This girl is indeed “ set 
free to serve,” and she serves her home, her 
church, and the community as nobly as if 
she had borrowed the motto, “ Ich dien,” from 
the heir to the British throne. 

Then let us greet our home-coming college 
girl with a simple business proposition con- 
cerning her financial independence. Let us 
be willing also to be patient, and let time 
bring about her blossoming and not ourselves 
try to blossom the opening bud with force 
and violence, 
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of mahogany, old or new, lies in fre- 

quent and long-continued hard rub- 
bing. Grave doubt—in fact, one would hard- 
ly call it doubt, rather a definite certainty— 
is expressed by cabinet-makers and furniture- 
dealers in general that no woman has the 
strength required for this rubbing, and that 
at least once a year, preferably twice, in the 
spring and in the fall, an expert polisher 
should be summoned if the mahogany is to 
be kept in perfect condition. The house- 
keeper with her knowledge of the muscle- 
developing powers of general house-cleaning 
will not be as pessimistic about the strength 
of her maid as the cabinet-maker, although 
it is undoubtedly better to have a man’s 
strength to rely upon if possible. 

Partly on account of lack of strength, 
but more frequently on account of a com- 
bination of ignorance and disinclination for 
such vigorous exercise, there is a decided 
tendency to rely entirely upon the application 
of oil and furniture polish to obtain the de- 
sired results. For the time ‘being the polish 
is apparently restored and the effect is very 
satisfactory; but very soon, if there has been 
no rubbing, a dull haze will appear on the 
surface, and as the process is repeated over 
and over the haze becomes heavier, almost 
obliterating the grain of the wood and en- 
tirely changing the color. There is nothing 
better for the furniture than a good furni- 
ture polish, which is generally composed 
largely of linseed-oil and turpentine; but as 
little of it as possible must be used, and it 
must be entirely rubbed off in the polishing. 
The haze is the result of an excess of oil 


To great secret of success in the care 


and an accumulation of dust, which sticks. 


easily to it. Even when the greatest care is 
taken in this respect the blue haze will some- 
times appear, especially in damp weather. 
This is caused by the natural oil of the wood 
itself. The best way to remove the haze, 
whatever the cause, is to wash the wood with 
a damp chamois wet in tepid water, drying 
it immediately with a soft cheese-cloth. The 
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furniture polish may then be applied and the 
vigorous rubbing continued until the oil is 
entirely gone and the surface shines with a 
soft lustre. 

White spots caused by heat or water may 
be removed with the furniture polish and 
rubbing. If the spot is obstinate, the polish 
may be left overnight before rubbing. 

Dents may be removed only with a hot 
iron, and as this practice invariably destroys 
the varnish, it is usually better to leave the 
dent. Varnish cannot be put on in spots, 
so that when some comes off it is necessary 
to serape all off and begin afresh. With a 
wax finish dents are sometimes filled with 
wax so that they are not noticeable. 

When mahogany is in too bad a condition 
to be restored by mere rubbing, as is general- 
ly the case with old pieces, it is necessary 
to remove all the old finish and to begin 
again with the plain wood. This process is 
both difficult and very disagreeable, hard on 
the hands, hard on the clothes, extremely hard 
on the nerves and patience, and requires 
both skill and strength. So discouraging is 
it that very few amateurs attempt it, and if 
they do, are frequently forced to resort to 
a cabinet-maker when the work is half com- 
pleted. It can be done at home, however, 
and if one is blessed with strength, skill, and 
plenty of time it is possible to accomplish 
miracles in the restoration of attic treasures 
and much-prized auction bargains. 

Nearly all old and well-worn pieces were 
originally varnished, and the varnish has 
either worn or cracked off in spots, while 
there are frequently both dents and cracks 
in the wood itself. ¢ There may have been 
not one, but many, coats of varnish and in 
some eases heavy dark paint. Rare pieces 
of old mahogany have often been found 
masquerading in kitchens under a coat of 
black paint. 

All of the old varnish and paint must come 
off before anything else can be done, and 
this is the disagreeable part of the restora- 
tion. It can be either scraped or burned off. 

















THE CARE AND RESTORATION OF MAHOGANY 


The scraping is the old-fashioned method, 
but is generally considered the best although 
the hardest. Either glass or steel may be 
used for this, but the glass is apt to leave 
a rough surface, cutting into the wood itself. 
The steel must be very sharp. One can use 
an old knife or a piece of an old saw with 
straight sharp edge, not the original saw 
edge. 

Alcohol may be used, but that is very 
expensive on account of the large quantity 
needed. Wood alcohol is a possibility, but 
that has the same objection as many of the 
patent removers—a disagreeable odor. This 
odor is unfortunately very offensive in some 
of the most effective removers. There are 
some, however, which are not open to this 
objection, and which by the speed and thor- 
oughness with which they accomplish their 
object have simplified the process for ama- 
teurs very materially. The best of these 
come in the form of a liquid, and are ap- 
plied with a brush. The old finish is almost 
immediately softened, and may be wiped off 
in a few minutes. It will not hurt either 
the hands or the wood. Lye is sometimes 
used in very obstinate cases, but it is a very 
dangerous expedient. It must never touch 
the hands, and will change the color of the 
bare wood if it is allowed to touch it. 

After the finish has been removed, the 
cracks must be filled up in the best manner 
possible; some ‘of the paste fillers are good 
for this purpose—in some cases putty is used. 
Many times the cracks are so broad and the 
breaks so numerous that the services of an 
expert cabinet-maker are absolutely necessary. 
Dents may be raised by means of a hot iron 
without doing harm before the finish. has 
been applied. 

The scraping will not leave the surface 
absolutely smooth, so that it must be sand- 
papered down with fine sandpaper. No. 1 
is the best. Next a coat of raw linseed- 
oil and turpentine is applied. The mixture 
is about in the proportion of three to one— 
three parts oil to one of turpentine—but the 
main point is to have just enough turpentine 
to cut the oil. This must dry thoroughly, 
and it is then time for the first coat of 
shellac. This must be very thin and put on 
very evenly, drawing the brush across the 
entire surfaee without stopping. After dry- 
ing, it must be sandpapered again until it 
is perfectly smooth. Generally two or three, 
sometimes four, coats of the shellac are ap- 
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plied, with sandpapering after each coat. 
The final coat is of varnish or wax. If of 
wax, the last coat of shellac is not sand- 
papered. 

When the varnish is thoroughly dry it is 
rubbed down with powdered pumice and water, 
and the final polishing is with oil and rotten 
stone. Great care must be taken to have the 
varnish thoroughly dry so that the varnish 
and oil will not come in contact with each 
other, and the oil must be thoroughly rubbed 
off in the end. A wax finish may be polished 
simply with a bristle brush if preferred, or 
in the way described above. 

When the mahogany is not as dark as is 
desired it may be stained with a mahogany 
dye, any shade that is preferred or any shade 
that will harmonize with the rest of the fur- 
niture. This dye should be applied after the 
paste filler and before the first coat of shellac. 

Frequently the harmony of the room fur- 
nished principally in mahogany is destroyed 
by one or two pieces of light oak. These may 
be of graceful proportion, well made, and 
practical, far too good to be either discarded 
or retired to more secluded spots. The sim- 
plest way out of the difficulty is to stain them 
or have them stained with a mahogany dye, 
which may be made to match the rest of the 
furniture absolutely. Before and after the 
dye has been applied the process is the same 
as with the real mahogany, although it is 
doubtful whether the same care in sand- 
papering and finishing is used for the stained 
pieces as for the solid mahogany itself. A 
cabinet-maker who is devoted to his trade 
loyes a fine piece of mahogany, and spares 
no pains in his efforts to bring out all its 
peculiar beauties, but when the wood is stain- 
ed his enthusiasm is wanting. Bismarck 
brown mixed with ivory black, the amount 
of black varying according to the shade of 
mahogany desired, makes a very good stain. 
The best stains are the alcohol stains. They 
may be bought mixed ready for use in almost 
all colors, or they may be prepared from 
the dyes themselves. The color of the natural 
wood upon which it is to be used will of 
course influence the tone of the stain, so that 
it is well to test the color carefully before 
using it. The prepared dyes are very satis- 
factory and very easily used. Firms making 
them will send samples on bits of wood, so 
that it is easy to select the one best suited 
to the color of your other pieces of furni- 
tnre. 
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ITHIN the last few years raffia has 
not only been used for basketry, 
but has been brought into play for 


other uses. An early development was the 
dyeing of raffia with vegetable dyes, resulting 

















\ PORCH-TABLE SCARF AND PILLOW. 


in beautiful colors, which were woven into 
baskets. Now it can be obtained in the de- 
partment stores in beautiful soft colorings, 
most popular for barbaric needlework of all 


kinds. 


The finest strands should be secured for 
this purpose, and a fine, long darning-needle 
must be used for working in the strands. 
The most attractive form of needlework for 
which raffia can be used is darning, and the 
simple stitch running horizontally across the 
material is best suited to this style of work. 
It is essential that the designs for such nee- 
dlework should be bold and barbaric. Darn- 
ing raffia would be singularly out of place on 
fine fabrics, but on the beautiful Russian 
hand-made linen with its soft silver-gray 
background it makes an ideal decoration for 
porch pillows or summer portiéres. In going 
through the kitchen-linen department in a 
large store many coarsely woven materials 
can be found from time to time that are 
suitable for such needlework. Rough oat- 
meal cloth, coarse towelling, anything that 
has a decorative quality in itself, can be 
utilized. Undyed burlap, too, is not to be 
despised, and is well adapted for making a 
portiére for summer use when darned with 
this rapid and charming needlework. 

The design of the marsh marigold with 
the stiff stem surmounted by the yellow 
flower, alternated with green leaves, is an 
ideal design for such a purpose. It should 
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not look too set, and it is therefore better 
to draw the design on the material itself. 
The only perpendicular lines are the stem 
lines, all the others being horizontal. The 
suggestion of water indicated by a few lines 
of pale raffia worked into the background 
would be very effective when carried out over 
the entire portiére of the neutral-colored 
burlap. The brilliant yellow flower and 
strong green leaf would make an attractive 
bit of color, broken by these touches in the 
background. 

The conventional design with the bow- 
knot suggested in the centre is well suited 

















A TABLE-SCARF END, 


Raftia may also be used 
to ornament the grass pil- 
lows that are sold for 
porch use. Some strong 
bit of color introduced in 
some quaint design adds 
no little to these simple 
porch furnishings. Any 
of the floral designs would 
be very attractive when 
worked on grass cloth, and 
could be used for lamp 
shades with good effect. 
This has not yet been 
done, but its novelty 
should make it the more 
interesting. As it would 
not be so effective made 











in the fluted kind the 


A PORTIERE DARNED IN YELLOW AND GREEN RAFFIA. shade would be better 


for the decoration of the ends of a side- 
board cloth and should match the tones of 
the room. This would look well in a room 
furnished with Mission furniture with the 
design worked in pomegranate red, heavy 
brown, or deep green. One color would be 
in better taste than two or three, as this 
design should be solid in color. 

A sideboard cloth of linen is worked in 
raffia as fine as it can be cut. The lines 
across: the cloth are composed of delicate 
stitches. The conventional tulip is indicated 
in a much stronger color. The same design 
could be used across the bottom of a casement 
curtain on scrim. It would be well, before 
working this sideboard cloth, to dampen the 
raffia so that it could be pulled perfectly 
smooth before being drawn through the scrim. 

The pillow design grouped with the hand- 
woven scarf is also done on linen and is an 
exquisite example. 


made up in panel shape; 
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ANOTHER EFFECTIVE RAFFIA DESIGN. 


dragon-flies or flower motifs could be worked 
across the bottom of each panel, edges of 
which should be outlined with a cotton gimp 
—preferably green—to match the shades of 
the leaves. ' 
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HE question of right feeding becomes 
T more and more complex as luxury in- 

creases. Under primitive conditions 
humans were compelled to fulfil the natural 
requirements of their nutrition. No nour- 
ishment was found in other than native con- 
dition and there was no superabundant sup- 
ply ready at hand to be intemperately con- 
sumed. Above all else that was naturally 
protective against overeating and malnutri- 
tion, there was no aggressive hospitality to 
guard against and to oppose. 

There is perhaps no detail in the life-prob- 
lem of the present so much in confusion as 
that relating to proper feeding. Even the 
“simple life” involves so many different kinds 
of simplicity that complexity remains in com- 
mand of the situation. The hardest thing to do 
in connection with learning any basic truth is 
to unlearn false ideas that are already instilled. 

Natural feeding is simplified greatly in 
connection with the infant if the mother 
feeds it for the full natural term at her own 
breast, but even under such. natural. condi- 
tions the mother’s own nourishment is of 
great importance. If the mother is rightly 
nourished, the child will be rightly fed, but 
if the mother is in anything but healthy 
condition herself the child may suffer in con- 
sequence. This does not relate entirely to a 
selection of proper food for the mother, but 
the current mental states, which affect diges- 
tion in the mother, are also important. It 
is commonly stated, and I have never heard it 
denied, that anger or worry or grief in a 
mother may result in colic in her child 
through the influence of the mental disturb- 
ance upon the mother’s milk. 

Consideration of natural conditions, then, 
begins with the adult, with the fathers and 
mothers, rather than with the child. In the 
case of anger or worry or grief poisoning the 
milk of the mother the father may be re- 
sponsible, and, farther back still, indigestion 
in the father may be the cause of the irri- 
tability that brings depression to the mother 
and finally poisons the child. 


A clue to natural feeding in a family, then, 
would seem to be to seek for the basic tap- 
root of trouble and begin there to rebuild a 
perfect structure of natural feeding. 

The term “ fletcherizing” has come into 
quite general use in both America and Eu- 
rope without the permission of the nominee 
in the case, but now has no more persona! 
significance than the verbs borrowed from 
Pasteur, Mesmer, Boycott, and Banting. It 
means a treatment of food, in connection 
with its selection and ingestion, that will 
satisfy the natural requirements of digestion. 
As above stated, under primitive conditions, 
for which the human nutritive apparatus was 
designed and constructed, man was compelled 
to.do the right thing. There were no liquid 
foods or mushes; there were no insidious 
mixtures disguised by alluring spices; and 
above all, there was no plethoric supply and 
no highly artificial gastronomic art to tempt 
to supergenerosity, aggressive hospitality, 
and over-indulgence. It is against these su- 
percivilized enemies of nature-feeding that 
science is needed to protect us, and “ fletch- 
erizing,” in its full significance, means the 
science of feeding in natural manner even in 
the midst of most unnatural food conditions. 
Fletcherizing is simplicity itself, and for 
that reason, more than any other, is difficult 
to comprehend and acquire in its simplest 
form. 

Professor Russell H. Chittenden, director 
of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
yersity, and one of the leading physiological 
chemists of the world, has established a new 
standard of economic nutrition which is gen- 
erally accepted by teachers and physicians 
all over the world. This was the result of 
his investigation of fletcherizing in _ its 
simplest form. The revelations of this in- 
vestigation, when submitted to further ex- 
tensive tests, proved to be so consistently 
beneficial that little doubt of their funda- 
mental naturalness remains. The principles 
which make the benefits available tp families 
may best be stated in Professor Chittenden’s 
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own words, as they may be found in his latest 
book, The Nutrition of Man. 

Without quoting Professor Chittenden, 
however, it is only that the first require- 
ment of natural feeding is a natural appe- 
tite. The body is then like dry blotting- 
paper, ready to suck in and absorb nourish- 
ment and make the process easy, agreeable, 
and speedy. A natural appetite may be rec- 
ognized by “ watering-of-the-mouth ” and an 
eagerness for even the plainest of foods, like 
bread and butter, or even plain bread without 
butter. “ All-goneness” in the region of the 
stomach, and “faintness” emanating from 
the same region, are not symptoms of true 
hunger and are not natural appetite indica- 
tions. They are either habit cravings or 
dyspeptic discontent, not normal in any sense. 

The first requisite, then, is a natural ap- 
petite, and the first thing necessary to do in 
order to start a habit of natural feeding is 
to wait for such an appetite, even if a meal 
or several meals at accustomed times have to 
be skipped. In ease of badly or so-called 
chronic diseased conditions, long periods of 
abstention from all food may be necessary 
before a natural appetite is reinstated; but 
under ordinary conditions of family malnu- 
trition one or two passings of meal-times 
without eating will bring unmistakable indi- 
cations of natural appetite. 

A common objection that is raised in con- 
nection with careful eating is that busy per- 
sons do not have’time to practise it. This 
is a bugkear of the most unreasonable sort. 
If a person have five minutes in which to 
take the food, and no more, owing perhaps 
to being compelled to take a railway train, 
the deliberate mastication of the solid food 
and the tasteful sipping of the liquid food 
available during that brief five minutes will 
give more pleasure, more nourishment, and 


better satisfaction of appetite than any 
amount of nervous greediness can accom- 
plish. It is quite true that in the beginning 


of reform of vulgar habits of eating more 
time mav be required than usual, for the rea- 
son, no doubt, that the bueeal digestive fune- 
tions may not be in good condition; but faith- 
ful attention to the matter will soon increase 
the facility of the discriminating faculties 
and also the poteney of the digestive secre- 
tions, so that the actual time required for 
attentive and industrious feeding need not 
take more than half an hour daily, or an hour 
at the utmost, providing, of course, that time 
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devoted to reading and conversation is ex- 
cluded from the time counted. With practice, 
the facility of more speedy mouth treatment 
of food increases, until less than. half an hour 
daily, no matter how arranged as to number 
of meals, is all that is required for an active 


one-hundred-and-seventy-five-pound man. 


WIIAT FLETCHERIZING MEANS TO WOMEN. 

Mothers, wives, and housekeepers are in- 
terested in fletcherizing in more ways than 
are others. Housekeeping is enormously sim- 
plified and much expense is saved. Husbands 
who fletcherize faithfully lose taste for al- 
eoholic drinks until finally there is body- 
intoleration of excessive alcohol. The prac- 
tice brings health, patience, and general ami- 
ability, if not in perfection, at least in 
agreeably modified form. Even when hus- 
bands are intemperate in their aversion to 
anything alcoholic, greater amiability is sure 
to be the result of temperate eating. 

There is little fear of under-nourishment as 
a result of attention to fletcherizing. There 
is, however, danger of overdoing the reform 
itself. Professor Irving Fisher guarded 
against this abuse of a good thing in formu- 
lating the rules which governed his famous 
experiment at New Haven. No more useful 
information on the subject can be given than 
by quoting the rules governing the Fisher 
investigation. The experiment was _ tried 
with nine healthy Yale students in the midst 
of strenuous college work and apart from any 
systematic physical exercise. A report of 
this experiment was published in Volume 
XITI. of the Publications of Yale University, 
and showed a large economy in cost, an in- 
crease of energy for work, an important im- 
provement in capacity for physical and men- 
tal endurance, an absence of 
intestinal toxemia, and an immunity from 
fatigue and illness that was quite unusual; 
and all these improvements were consistent 
throughout the whole group. 

Rule 1 related to Mastication, and was as 
follows: 

Thorough mastication of all food 
the point of involuntary swallowing, with 
the attention directed, however, not on the 
mechanical art of chewing, but on the tasting 
and the enjoyment of the food; liquid foods 
to be sipped and tasted, not drunk down like 
water. There should be no artificial holding 
of food in the mouth beyond the time of 
natural swallowing, even if, as is to be ex- 
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pected at the start, that swallowing is prema- 
ture. It is not intended to “count the 
chews,” or to hold the food forcibly in the 
front of the mouth, or to allow the tongue 
muscles to become fatigued by any unnatural 
effort or position, or in any other way to make 
eating a bore. On the contrary, every such 
effort distracts one from the natural enjoy- 
ment of food. Pawlow has shown that with- 
out such attention and enjoyment of the taste 
of food the secretion of gastric juice is less- 
ened. The point of involuntary swallowing 
is thus a variable point, gradually coming 
later and later as the practice of thorough 
mastication proceeds, until the result is 
reached that the food remains in the mouth 
without effort. and becomes practically taste- 
less. Thus the food, so to speak, swallows 
itself, and the person eats without thought 
either of swallowing or not swallowing; swal- 
lowing is put in the same category of physi- 
ological functions as breathing, which ordi- 
narily is involuntary. 

2. Following Instinct.—Never to eat when 
not hungry, even if a meal (or more than one, 
for that matter) is skipped. And when a 
meal is taken, not to be guided by the quan- 
tity of food offered, or by past habit, or by 
any theories as to the amount of food needed. 
The natural taste or appetite is alone con- 
sulted, and the subject selects from the food 
available only those kinds and amounts which 
are actually craved by the appetite. After 
practice, the appetite gradually becomes more 
definite and discriminating in its indica- 
tions. 

In general, it may be said that children 
as well as old persons suffer more from over- 
feeding than from lack of nourishment. In 
fact, over-feeding may result in under-nour- 
ishment. In one of his books, The A B Z 
of Our Own Nutrition, or The New Glutton 
or Epicure, the author gives an instance 
where a child was seemingly being starved, 
notwithstanding it was fed regularly and 
liberally of what was supposed to be nour- 
ishing food. A new nurse was employed and 
within a week the child had gained so percep- 
tibly that the attending physician inquired 
if any change had been made in the handling 
of the case. In checking up the diet pre- 
scription it was found that only half the 
quantity originally prescribed had been given 
by the new nurse. 

Within the past five years two children 
have been born to a mother who for nearly 


ten years has subsisted on less than one-half 
the proteid that is put down in the old diet- 
ary standards as necessary for healthy ex- 
istence. The amount has been habitually 
less than thirty grams of proteid ingested 
daily. The mother has been under the ob- 
servation of the highest physiological author- 
ity, and it was stated of her at the time of 
her marriage that if a healthy child should 
be born to her under those circumstances the 
physiology of nutrition would have to be re- 
written. Two superhealthy children have 
been born under those same conditions and 
are unusually robust physically and are phe- 
nomenally alert mentally. The first-born, a 
boy, has been encouraged to follow his nat- 
ural instincts ever since he was weaned and 
has shown remarkable preferences for the 
simplest of foods and has eaten less frequent- 
ly than is usual with children of his age. 
When he was four years old he showed such 
a decided disinclination to take food early 
in the morning that he was allowed to play 
until he called for food. This eall did not 
come until noon, and for more than six 
months no food was taken until noon, the 
only other meal being at five in the after- 
noon. On these two meals the little fellow 
thrived unusually well. After some six 
months of abstention from the early morn- 
ing meal fruit was craved and given. In the 
mean time the little boy played about when 
his sister was being fed, and even delighted 
in feeding her himself without any indica- 
tion of wanting any of the food himself. Co- 
incident with this choice of time for food- 
taking there was no suggestion of the 
“ No-breakfast plan,” and breakfast was al- 
ways ready for any who might want to 
take it. 7 

This infantile case is no ground for pre- 
scribing no breakfast for children, but it 
is an indication that nature may have pre- 
scriptions that are not in accordance with 
custom. 

In connection with the choice of a two- 
meal apportionment by the boy in question it 
was interesting to observe that he was un- 
usually well-ordered in his appetite cravings. 
In a corner of his grandmother’s work-room 
in another home in the same city is a cup- 
board where toys, books, and “ goodies” are 
kept for the grandchildren. On first enter- 
ing the room a rush is made for the cup- 
board and the favorite toys or books are 
taken out for use, but never the “ goodies,” 
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which are equally available. But on putting 
away the playthings before going to their 
own home the little ones (one in his fifth 
year and the other in her second year) each 
take one of the “sweets” and carefully carry 
it home for enjoyment after the next meal. 
This respect of direction is not the result of 
any laborious discipline, but is observed quite 
naturally and willingly. 

As an example of mental alertness in the 
first-born of these naturally nourished chil- 
dren a couple of instances may be given. He 
has never had a lesson that he has not asked 
for and, out of respect of the old ideas about 
suppressing precocity in children, even many 
lessons asked for have been discouraged. 
Yet the little fellow reads easily in the Sec- 
ond Reader. One day, in going through the 
streets of Venice he was intent upon reading 
all the signs over the shops, and finally read 
out “ poliambulanza” without any hesitation. 
When his grandfather asked him who had 
taught him to read so long a word, he re- 
plied, “ Nobody, grandpapa. Why should any 
one teach me? Isn’t it there?” When he was 
only just past three years old his grandmoth- 
er was telling him that when he saw the 
combination of letters “ing” he need not 
spell them out, but might know that it meant 
the active principle of the verb to which it 
was attached, and read it as a syllable instead 
of as three letters. This advance pleased the 
little fellow greatly. <A little later they were 
reading a story wherein a girl by the name 
of Kate figured. At this, little Ernie jumped 
with joy and exclaimed, “ Grandmamma, 
grandmamma, you get an ‘s’ and I will get 
an ‘ing’ and we will go skating.” 

No treatise on the subject of natural feed- 
ing is complete without the statement that 
ten years of unremitting study of the ques- 
tion, with the best physiological observers in 
the world in consultation, has developed the 
fact that both prescriptions and proscriptions 
of foods and frequency of feeding can fit all 
eases. Nature is the only true prescriber and 
proscriber in matters where she is vitally con- 
cerned. The natural inclination of the child, 
when it is properly protected by freedom of 
choice, is sure to be better than the prejudice 
of any parent, and the natural appetite of 
any adult is a surer and safer guide than the 
prescription of any one else. The only ad- 
vice that is safe in the matter is to show 
persons who have not paid attention to the 
subject how to give nature a chance to select 
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and discriminate. Careful mouth treatment 
is the guide and the guard of the adult, and 
when coupled with a calm mood and a rever- 
ential appreciation of the goodness there is 
in the food the nutrition secured under such 
favorable circumstances is sure to be healthy. 
The example of the parents, assisted by kind- 
ly cautioning, is the best guide and guard 
for the children. 

The author has known a family where the 
children have been “bribed to fletcherize their 
food by promise of much-desired presents at 
the next Christmas, and yet scarce a meal 
passes when some. controversy does not bring 
tears and paralyze the digestive functions. 

If all parents could have the privilege of 


. looking over the shoulder of. Professor Walter 


B. Cannon, of Harvard University Medical 
School, when he is observing the shadows of 
indigestion on the fluorescent screen of his 
X-ray apparatus and note the effect of mental 
shock on digestive processes, they would never 
again scold, or worry, or even argue, either 
during a meal-time or afterwards while di- 
gestion should be going on in the family. 
This X-ray picture shown to Dr. Cannon and 
the revelations of Professor Pawlow are con- 
clusive evidence that mental states are even 
more important than mechanical thorough- 
ness of preparation in promoting digestion. 
Attention to mechanical thoroughness diverts 
the mind from “scrapping” and other de- 
pressing things, and at the same time caters 
to enjoyment, which is really a strong stimu- 
lant to digestion, thereby serving a double 
purpose. 

Christianity of the Sermon-on-the-Mount 
purity, Christian Science, Mental Science 
or any of the opposites of nervous hurry and 
pessimism, are favorable to dietetic righteous- 
ness. It is possible, however, to overdo these 
virtues also and produce a strained condi- 
tion of mind which is prejudicial to diges- 
tion. 

A recent bugbear that has arisen to con- 
front fletcherizing is the ery of “ Brady- 
fagy.” Stripped of its Grecian garb.it means 
“strained chewing.” Two cases have been 
reported, and on the strength of these abuses 
of nature fletcherizing has been discredited. 
But it should be known in this connection 
that the persons raising the question and ex- 
pressing, or implying, the doubt are com- 
mercially interested in intestinal diseases 
which true fletcherizing eliminates from the 
field of profitable exploitation. 
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pees is a rule in proportion. So many minutes to do so many duties in; 
so many dollars to meet so many expenses; so much strength to meet so 
many demands. To live at all successfully requires to live to scale, propor- 
tioning things in a way that will make them 
Living to Scale work out right in the end. This is really the 
A B C of living, and yet many women expect to 














conquer life without it. 

A young lawyer’s wife, for instance, in‘'a suburban town, made up her 
mind that her husband should get an automobile. Their income was small, but 
she insisted that this was to be their one luxury. She gave him no rest until 
a second-hand car was found and bought. It had seats for four, and really 
needed a chauffeur, but the young husband learned how to run it fairly well. 
He had an accident or two, however,.and the repairs were expensive. Then, 
with the four seats filled by friends and relatives, continual pleasure runs 
were made, and to stop at some convenient place for lunch, dinner, or light 
refreshment was the rule. People who lived in the country invited the young 
pair down for week-ends. Before long, their whole manner of living was 
on the way to be changed, when luckily the garage in which the car was 
kept took fire, and it was destroyed. The insurance helped the little house- 
hold out of debt, and now husband and wife ride on the trolley, sadder but 
wiser people. They had been living entirely out of scale, and suffered for it. 

A woman with a family of children lately undertook club work. She enjoyed 
it, but the children ran wild. When her work on the club committees was 
over, her oldest son had drifted into bad habits. It was not that her club 
work was not excellent in itself; but it took more time than her true scale 
ofJiving allowed for. Proportion was lost sight of, and the result was disaster. 

Dozens of women daily tempt nervous prostration by trying to do more than 
their strength is proportioned to. Each thing in itself is not foolish. But 
the effort to do them all is absurd and disproportionate. There are only a 
certain number of dollars in the average income. The daily expense should 
be worked out to scale, and kept true. There is only a certain amount of 
strength in every woman’s body and mind. The daily demands upon it must 
be kept in proportion. There are only twenty-four hours in the day. To live 
as if there were thirty-six is to crash against natural laws. Living to scale 
is the only way to live, unhurried and unworried, and to accomplish something 
in one’s day and generation. 





HERE are some things beyond a woman’s power in every-day life. She 

cannot always make herself or her family prosperous, or become a leader 
in society, or arrange that her children shall turn out as she wants them to. 
She must often meet circumstances arrayed 
Life’s Two Essentials against her, and feel the hopelessness of struggle 
and the certainty of defeat and limitation. But 
there are two things independent of ‘circumstance, and limited only by indi- 
vidual choice, which she can have as inalienable possessions, and which are, 
after all, the two essential happinesses of human life. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within us every one, if we so please, and so is the Fountain of Youth. 
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Every man knows or remembers some woman who personified to him the 
atmosphere of heaven brought down to earthly living. It may be his mother, 
or his sister, or his wife, or his daughter, or some dead love of his youth, that 
has brought the kingdom of heaven nearest to him—but it is always a woman. 
And it is some woman, too, who typifies to him youth, fresh and bright and 
unfading, though she may be gray-haired. Heavenliness and youth are not 
a matter of chance and circumstance in such women. They are states of 
mind, attributes of personal character. A woman of sixty may be younger 
in heart than many a morbid girl of sixteen. A wife at her silver wedding 
may be a gayer and brighter comrade to her husband than when she was 
married. A mother in a tenement may bring more faith and hope and love 
into the family life than one who dwells in a palace. The Kingdom of Heaven 
and the Fountain of Youth cannot be found by voyagings over the earth or 
dreamings of what might be. They are possessions of the individual heart, 
which nothing can give and nothing can take away but the will of the indi- 
vidual. If a woman misses them, she has no one to blame but herself. If 
she chooses them, they are hers always, and peace and joy come with them. 





TASK that is not understood ‘is always hard and distasteful. The grow- 

ing disinclination of women for domestic work is not, in one way, a 

bad thing. It is a sign of a growing intelligence that revolts at mere drudgery, 

day in and day out. In another way, however, 

Spirit and Task it is a sign of an almost inexcusable unintelli- 

gence, because it fails to connect the necessary 
daily task with purpose and science. 

The young mother who leaves the drudgery of preparing the baby’s 
bottle to cook or nurse, for example, is a profoundly unintelligent mother, 
no matter how high she may have graduated in her college class. The 
whole science of nutrition is in that homely task. There are doctors 
who spend years in studying how to balance the ration, so to speak, of an 
infant set of clients, and who win fame and fortune by it. The mother 
calls them in—but she ought to do more; she ought to be intelligent enough 
to co-operate skilfully with them. Again, behind the milk delivered at her 
door, or the prepared food put up in special packages, stand the milkman, the 
dairy farm, the manufacturer, and the chemist. It is her task—if she has the 
spirit that should inform it—to know about pure-food laws, regulations against 
diseased cattle, and the chemistry of milk. 

Housecleaning is hard, tedious work. But no home is fit to be lived in, in 
the light of modern science, unless the housekeeper understands how to clean 
it scientifically. Dust is death, often, in its disease-breeding germs. The 
unintelligent housekeeper wears herself out cleaning, and yet misses the de- 
sired end. The intelligent homemaker keeps her house clean every week in 
the year, and steadily lessens the danger of disease for her family. 

The woman who longs for “a share in the work of the world,” as the mod- 
ern cry goes, has it within her own four walls, reaching out thence and 
connecting with everything else. Her children link her with the sciences of 
psychology and edueation; her buying for the household makes her a student 
of economics—not economies only. Her table connects her with the problems 
of food-supply, adulterations, chemistry, and the science of nutrition. She 
may be either a force or a negation in exactly the same place and the same 
circumstances. Which is it the intelligent thing to be? 
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DANGER! KEEP TO THE ROAD! 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA AN INSTANCE 

STELLA: | suppose you have had many hair- 
breadth escapes? 

KNICKER: Yes; a woman’s coiffure was all 
that kept me from seeing a play, once. 


KNICKER: A French doctor says you invite 
madness unless you lie in bed twenty minutes 
after you wake up. 

Bocker: And if you do lie in bed you make 
the cook mad. 
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BRIDGE—ONE OF THE FIRST REQUIREMENTS PUZZLE PICTURE: FIND THE PLAYER WHO 
FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO LEARN, DOES NOT APPROVE OF THE NEW GAME, 
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AND THEY HAD JUST DECIDED TO 
THE AMERICAN STYLE 


Youna Howarp: Is Miss Smith in? 

WAITRESS: Yes, sir. 

Youne Howarp: Can I see her? 

Waitress: Yes. Go round to the side of the 
house an’ peek thro’ the blinds and you can see 
her in there with Mr. Bartow. 





rHE CHAPERON 





KEEP THEIR ENGAGEMENT A SECRET! 





* NOW, POLLY, SAY JACK.” 


HIS TRIBUTE 


SHE: Don’t you think, dear, the new maid 
has a very pleasant face? 

He: Fine. You needn’t bother to get up and 
take breakfast with me any more. 
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SHE: 


On, 
SIT HERE AN’ GAZE ON THIS SCENE FOREVER? 


CLAUDE, WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO 
HE: Sure! Wow! 
GOES DE SUPPER BELL! 


COME ON, QUICK, DERE 


THE ONLY WAY 


Cuicaco MAN: Tell me about Ellis Island, the 
Museum of Art, and the Bowery. 

New-Yorker: I’ve never seen ’em. We have no 
out-of-town relatives. 


HER LIMITATIONS 


New Aunt: So you are six years old, Edith. 
How old do you think I am? 

Epitu: I don’t know. We haven't got that far 
in ’rithmetie yet. 
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A CONSIDERATION 
KNICKER: Isn't 
expensive ? 

BocKER: No; think of the car fare she 
because she can’t get in a car with it. 


your wife’s new hat very 


saves 


ITS ONLY SOLUTION 

The servant problem would be solved, 
We'd all wear grins, 

If only when a new girl comes 
She would be twins. 


ACCOUNTED 

STELLA: Mabel says 
twenty-one summers, 

BELLA: Then she must 
of them nature fakes. 


FOR 


she has seen exactly 


have considered nine 





a 4 
THE BOSS: Wuar’s THaT? 
OFFICE BOY: <I SAYS, YoU BETTER SEND 

OUT AND GIT A HALF-DOZEN ROYS TO DO MY WOIK 


TO-DAY; I’M GOIN’ TO BE SICK ABOUT THREE 
o'CLocK! 
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I have ‘been a reader and subscriber to the 
Bazar for many years. Now I come to you for 
help. in our club we are to study Tolstoi and 
several of his books, “ War and Peace,” “ Anna 
Karenina,” and his religious writings. Where 
can I find material, book reviews, magazine 
articles, or anything else that will help? Please 
suggest a definite plan of study for “ Anna Kare- 
nina” that will give work to several of the mem- 
bers.—H. J. J. 

If you mean to make a careful study of Tol- 
stoi, you will have to devote more than one meet- 
ing of your club to him and his work, but you 
will find yourselves so interested that you will 
wish to do so. In order to give definite work to 
different members, I would suggest that the story 
of Tolstoi’s life be assigned to two members—one 
to take his earlier brilliant social career as an 
officer; the other his later religious development 
and its effect upon him. The works they would 
do well to consult are: Leo Tolstoi, by J. S. 
Knowelson; Tolstoi, Man and Artist, by D. 
Merejkowski; How Count Tolstoi Lives and 
Works, by P. A. Sergyeenko; Personal Sketches 
of Recent Authors, by Mrs. Hattie Griswold; 
Tolstoi, autobiographical, compiled by Paul Birk- 
noff. The following magazine articles will also 
be of assistance: “How the Russian Novelist 
Lives and Works,” Critic, Vol. 34; “ Count Tol- 
teligious Views,” Forum, Vol. 6; “ Tolstoi 
and The Church,” Current Literature, Vols. 30, 
31; “Interview between the Czar and Tolstoi,” 
“ Excommunication and His Wife’s Protest,” 
Outlook, Vols. 61, 66, 67; “ Study of his Life and 
Thought,” World's Work, Vol. 3; “ Walks and 
Talks with Tolstoi,” McClure’s, Vol. 16; “ Tolstoi 
at Home,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 68. Other 
members should have assigned to them work in 
connection with the study of Anna Karenina. 
Ilave one make a study of the character of Levin, 
and have her trace in what particulars the draw- 
ing of Levin is autobiographical. She should 
read Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, Vol. 
2. Let another give her estimate of the novel 
based upon W. D. Howells’s appreciation in War- 
ner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
Vol. 25 or 37. Still another might have a study 
of the women in Anna Karenina. For general 
discussion you should have several members pre- 
pared to answer questions on certain aspects of 
this novel: Is it a novel of incident, purpose, the 
inevitable, or pure romance? Is it largely a novel 
of character study? Trace out the incidents and 
characters which seem to have nothing to do with 
the development of the plot. and explain why the 
author introduces them. What is the marked 
characteristic of Tolstoi? Could it be said of 
Tolstoi as he said of Dickens—*“ his chief claim 
to fame lay in his feeling for the underlying 
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divinity in all common and humble lives”? In 
your study of his other works, War and Peace, 
The Awakening, and others use this same outline. 
The articles which deal with his religious works 
I have referred you to. The Home Study Depart- 
ment will be glad to give you any aid you may 
ask for, and in writing if you will state the 
time at which you need the information, an 
effort will be made to see that you have it. 

Our literary club of twenty members expect to 
study George Eliot’s “ Romola” the coming year 
as suggested by you to Mrs. L. H. F. in the Janu- 
ary number of the BAzAaR. Would you be willing 
to suggest the books for us to read, and give us 
some idca how to use them?—I. L. J. 

Yes, indeed, and the Home Study Department 
will follow with much interest the work of your 
club. A good plan to follow in distributing work 
among the members is to assign to certain groups 
special subjects. For example, have five members 
study art as depicted in Romola, five make maps 
of the city of Florence, which should be used at 
each meeting while reading the novel, five 
members be responsible for the history of the 
period, and the remaining five take for their topic 
the literature of the Renaissance. The group 
who will furnish maps of Florence should be pre- 
pared with their work for the first meeting in 
order. that you may know at once how to find 
the house where Dante was born, and the way to 
the Mercato Vecchio as well. and the other places 
and buildings that are mentioned in the first 
three chapters of Romola. One member from the 
history group should be ready to give a short 
sketch of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and she can get her 
information. from an encyclopedia. One from 
the art group should give an account of Giotto 
and the building of his campanile. The book to 
consult for the life and work of Giotto is The 
Painters of Florence. by Julia Cartwright. A 
member from the literature group should tell of 
George Eliot’s own extensive work in preparation 
for writing Romola, and this story is best told 
by herself in the second volume of Life and Let- 
ters as arranged by J. W. Cross. The chapters 
to read are X., XI., and XII. By this method one 
member from each group will contribute some 
work at every meeting, and frequently probably 
there will be work enough for several. Use care 
in looking up all the references which you meet 
in your reading of the novel, references to people 
and things. and at any time when you are unable 
to get the information write to the BAzAr. Read 
as many chapters as you can at each meeting, 
but do not go so rapidly as to miss the full mean- 
ing of the various allusions. The art group 
should secure reproductions of Italian pictures 
which can be had at slight expense, and your 
club would find it interesting to illustrate a note- 
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book with copies of some of the works of the 
artists mentioned in Romola. For general read- 
ing the following books will help you: Makers of 
Florence, by Mrs. Oliphant, for popular essays 
on Dante, Giotto, and Savonarola; Italian Cities, 
E. H. & E. W. Blashfield, Vol. I., page 201; In 
Florence with Romola; J. H. Robinson’s Read- 
ings in European History, Vol. IL., chapter 23; 
Expedition of Charles VIII. into Italy—Savona- 
rola-Machiavelli; Grant Allen’s Historical Guide 
to Florence, Ruskin’s Mornings in Florence. The 
method of study which is suggested for the first 
three chapters of the novel is applicable to the 
whole, and by following this plan I am sure by 
the end of the winter your club will feel it 
has passed a season in Italy. Any question 
which arises that you are not able to answer, or 
any assistance you may wish, you have only to 
ask of the Bazar. Your club will be a great 
success, [ am sure, and you will probably add 
many members to your list. Without question 
you will find,.much enjoyment in your study. 

Mrs. N.—It is a pleasure to answer both of 
your questions, and I will tell vou first where to 
tind the quotation you ask about, and then sug- 
gest some books about the trees. ‘* Men were de- 
ceivers ever” is the second line in the song from 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” in Act I1., scene 3. 
The song begins, “ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no 
more.” Now for your second question. How wise 
you are to make a study of the trees with your 
little son, and there is sure to be much entertain- 
ment and satisfaction in it for you both. There 
are a number of books on the subject, some tech- 
nical, others semi-technical, and still others that 
scarcely come under either head. The happy 
mean to these extremes is a book by Julia Rogers 
entitled, The Tree Book. A study of this will 
enable one to become thoroughly familiar with 
all the varieties of trees, and her method is so 
simple that one becomes informed about them 
almost unconsciously. Other books are: How to 
Know Trees, by Harriet Keeler; A Guide to the 
Trees; With the Tree. But the book which will 
interest you now, and your son a little later, is 
Handbook of the Trees, by Romeyn Beck Hough. 
It is technical, but invaluable for reference. 
Forestry is one of the important studies of the 
day, and you show great wisdom in directing 
vour child’s interest along this line. Some such 
plan as the following might be used: Have your 
son become familiar with the leaves and bark of a 
given tree; then read to him about the habits of 
such a tree, where it grows, and the other facts 
of importance in its life. He is not too old to de- 
light in the stories of Albert Bigelow Paine—The 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book, and also 
those of Robert W. Chambers—Outdoorland, 
Orchardland, Riverland, and his imagination will 
people the trees vou tell him of and show him, 
with the wood folk of these tales. I would sug- 
gest that vou make a scrap-book of the leaves 
of the trees your little son studies, and this will 
help him to remember them. 

IT would like a list of books which would be of 
help to a young man who is a private secretary. 
—G. H. : 

I find it a little difficult to answer your ques- 
tion, since [ do not know the sort of information 
he is seeking—that is, whether he wishes to gain 
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special knowledge such as would aid him were 
he secretary to a lawyer, editor, business or liter- 
ary man, or whether he is simply fitting himself 
to be a well-read man. But as forming a basis 
of general information, I would suggest careful 


reading of the volumes of the American States- 
men Series, any of John Fiske’s books, Walter 


Bagehot for the English constitution, and Wood- 
row Wilson for an interpretation of America and 
its people. Other books of general interest to a 
man of affairs would be: Decisive Battles of the 
Law, by Frederick Trevor Hill; The Future in 
America, by H. G. Wells; A Critical Examina- 
tion of Socialism, by W. H. Mallock, and The 
Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Company, 
by G. H. Montague. If the young man is in- 
terested in any special line of work, and would 
eare for a list of books or articles on the subject, 
it will be a pleasure to send them to him. 

I am very deficient in history and wish to de- 
vote my spare moments for the next few years 
to the reading of it. Much serious studying I 
cannot do, but I wish to acquire a general 
knowledge of the world’s history. I want books 
that treat of the social and industrial conditions 
as exhaustively as of the military.—B. 

By far the most interesting way to become 
familiar with the histery of any period is to 
read fully about the life and works of the strik 
ing figure of the time, whether man or woman, 
and in this way learn of the then existing po- 
litical, social, and industrial situation. 
you say you will not have much time to devote 
to your reading, I would suggest that you take 
from the library, or else—and this is wiser— 
make a beginning towards a library of your own, 
by purchasing two of the Abbotts’ Biographical 
Histories—Alexrander the Great and Julius Ce- 
sar. These will give you insight into the Greek 
and Roman worlds, and your interest may lead 
you to read J. P. Mahaffy’s Social Life in Greece, 
and undoubtedly to re-read the Shakespeare play 
of “Julius Cesar.” It is more instructive to 
make a thorough study of one period rather than 
to content yourself with a fleeting view of the 
world’s history, and I would advise you to choose 
the country and epoch which interests you, and 
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read of them. There are certain parts in the 
histories of all countries that are more interest- 
ing than others, and in the case of American 


history this is especially true, so it is well to 
devote your time to such portions. If you wish 
to consult books on the history of the world, 
the small reference-book, Epitome of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History, by Karl Ploetz, 
is most useful, while Harper's Book of Facts is 
invaluable in supplying you with some item of 
information you are seeking. When you have 
had the glimpse of ancient history in your read- 
ing of Greece and Rome, I would advise you 
next to take the history first of Italy, then 
France, and later England in the Middle Ages, 
and so read the second historical division—the 
medieval. This will prepare you to take up in 
detail the third division—the modern—and fa- 
miliarize yourself with that aspect of history in 
any or all of these countries. Write to me again 
if I can direct you further. The Home Study De- 
partment will be glad to accompany you in’ your 
reading, and to hear about your progress. 
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Miss M. McQ.—-There are a number of books 
on wood-carving which will be of great assist- 
ance to you, and give you just the information 
you want about designs and methods of work. 
Here is a list: Elemeniary Woodworking, by E. 
W. Foster; Practical Wood-carving, by Eleanor 
Rowe—a book for the student-carver, teacher, de- 
signer, and architect. Wood-carving Designs, by 
Muriel Moller; Manual of Wood-carving, by 
William Bemrose. These are all practical, and 
you will find them useful*guides. The first book 
mentioned, I should judge, was too elementary 
for you, since you have already had some prac- 
tice in carving. You have chosen an interesting 
handicraft, and I wish you all success. 

Mrs. L. 8S. R.—It is sometimes rather difficult 
to clean Panama and Leghorn hats successfully, 
but the two best ways are the following: If the 
hats are not too much soiled, they may be cleaned 
by the use of alcohol. Dip a stiff-bristled brush 
into a cup of alcohol, and then scrub the hat 
with it until the removed. The brush 
must, of course, be absolutely fresh. The other 
way is to give the hats a bath in gasoline, and in 
this case, as well. use a brush to thoroughly clean 


soil is 


the straw. The latter method is the best if the 
hats are badly in need of cleaning. 
Mrs. B. E. H.—You may be sure the BAZAR 


is always glad to help a “family friend,” and I 
hope that the following suggestions may prove 
helpful to you. You are right in saying that it 
is difficult to get started in any new venture, but 
your idea of teaching others your knowledge of 
cutting and fitting is an excellent one, and 
should be practical. My first suggestion would 
be that you make application to the Board of 
Education of your city for a position as teacher 
in one of the trade schools. This you would do 
by going to the office of the Board, and stating 
what it is you wish to do. Ask what the re 
quirements are for such a place, and see if you 
are not qualified to meet them. Another place 
to apply to is the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and see what you could do there. 
The association always has classes in dress- 
making, and it is possible that you might become 
a teacher in one of these. If not, the directors 
undoubtedly would be able to assist you to estab- 
lish a class of your own. Either of these sug 
gestions, if you carry them out, should open up 
opportunities to you. 

PERPLEXED.—There are several remedies for en- 
larged pores of the skin which, if you use regu- 
larly and with care, may cure you of your trouble. 
In the first place, try washing your face with 
cheese-cloth bags filled with bran, on which you 
should rub castile soap. This should be done 
night and morning, and the water be as hot as 
you are able to bear it. The bran bags you will 
make yourself, and they should contain two cup- 








fuls of bran. You may find it invigorating to 
your complexion to use a rubber sponge, but this 
should be kept for the cold-water douche which 
you apply immediately after the washing with 
the soap and hot water. Have you tried using 
borax in the water? This is excellent for a skin 
inclined to be oily. The most important thing 
to do for open pores is to keep them constantly 
cleaned out, and in this way blackheads are 
avoided. ‘The bran certainly draws the skin to- 
gether, and the soap and the borax will do that 
too, but ali these remedies fail unless regularly 
applied. Do not think of burning the cuticle 
without consulting a physician, a skin specialist. 
Many find steaming the face very beneficial, and 
to most skins it is not injurious. Try and see if 
it helps you. On page 404 of the April issue of 


the Bazar is an article on the care of the com- 
plexion, and in it you will obtain admirable 
advice and directions for the care of the skin. 


Had you sent your address, I should have been 
able to reply to your inquiries by mail. 

Mrs. W. H. D.—It is entirely suitable for you 
to lighten your mourning, and there are several 
changes which you can make in your dress that 
will be in good form and show proper respect as 
well. I would certainly wear white organdie 
collars and cuffs with black waists, and black 
ties and belts with white waists and dresses. In- 
stead of a heavy net veil, wear a fine net face 
veil, with or without ribbon bands, just which you 
prefer. Some of the shapes in the hats shown on 
pages 472-474 of the May number of the BAZAR 
are stylish, but not extreme, and a veil could be 
arranged nicely on any of them. The trimming 
might be black silk roses, or net bows edged with 
black ribbon, or just ribbon. With white 
dresses it will be correct for you to wear white 
gloves—silk or Lisle thread—but with black 
dresses, black silk gloves will be suitable. 

Mrs. G. T. H.—My advice to you in regard to 
placing your vaudeville sketches would be to 
first submit them to a reliable manuscript reader, 
whose name and address I am mailing to you. 
If she believes them to be “salable,” she will 
place them for you. You might write to her and 
inquire what her terms are for such work as you 
wish her. to d5, and then, if you care to, send her 
your manuscripts. It is a good plan to have any 
dramatie work copyrighted, and this you would 
do by writing to the Librarian of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., asking him for directions in 
submitting vaudeville sketches for copyright. 
This letter should be typewritten. He will also 
tell you about the use of your name and what 
the law requires. You ure wise to protect your- 
self in every way. 

ALIcE.—It is almost impossible to prevent cot- 
ton goods and laces from becoming yellow with 
age when put away, and the only precaution to 
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take in addition to wrapping them carefully in 
blue paper—which certainly does help to keep 
them white—is to see that they are thoroughly 
dry-cleaned before they are laid by. It is most 
important that there be no soil upon them, as 
this is one of the reasons for discoloration. 
Mrs. F. EK. B.—Thete is quite a choice of shoes 
and gloves that may be worn with your white 
serge suit. The black lines in the material make 
patent-leather pumps entirely correct; tan shoes 
for morning wear will be admissible, and white 
canvas shoes are always correct. The first and 
the last are equally suitable for dress occasions. 
I should always wear white gloves with the suit, 
either silk or chamois skin. White gloves are 
worn a good deal with colored gowns, although 
an effort is being made to have the silk gloves 
match the dresses. But this is rather ultra-fash- 
ionable, and the white gloves are the best style. 
Mrs. A. L.—Your letter interests me very 
much. Of course you want to go on with your 
studies, and to do it in the way that will gain 
for you the goal you are seeking. Your wish to 
take a college degree and work at home, with the 
exception perhaps of the last year, raises a diffi- 
culty. In the first place it would be necessary 
for you to pass all the entrance ‘examinations 
before you would be accepted in any college as a 
student working for a degree. It might be that 
if you agreed to be in residence part of the 
course you would be admitted, but I am _ in- 
clined to doubt that. The immediate question 
for you to settle is whether you are willing to 
review the preparatory studies necessary for the 
entrance examinations, and this you would find 
by no means an easy task. But I see you say 
, You can have a tutor whenever you wish, and 
if you could get a college graduate to go over 
with you that preliminary work, it would cer- 
tainly be helpful. I am sending you by mail the 
names of one or two institutions whose faculties 
I would advise you to consult, and see if you 
could make arrangements for your work. 
Miss E. S.—If one wishes to be extravagant, 
I know of no article of dress where she may be 
more so than in belts. But they often add a bit 
of color and style to a gown, and so it is well to 
give them a good deal of consideration. For 
your blue travelling suit I would have several: 
one, if possible, of the material of the suit, and 
fastened with some fancy buckle. Another of blue 
undressed kid to match the skirt and studded 
with steel beads. Or you could have a girdle 
made of the silk of your waist. If you care for 
the color red, a red leather belt with a gold 
buckle would also be stylish. For a belt to be 
worn with your pink and white silk waist, by all 
means have a girdle of the material, made with 
a long point in front and hooked together at the 
back. A belt of either white kid or white silk 
belting would be entirely suitable as well. 
Evurope.—--The fees on the ships are practically 
uniform, with the difference that they are higher 
on the fast ships and there are more of them. 
The usual fee for the stewardess is $2.50 (10 
shillings or 10 marks) for each person in a room. 
If you have all your meals on deck, you fee your 
deck steward, in addition to his regular fee, what 
you would have given your table steward had you 
gone to the dining-saloon. The customary fee 


for the table steward and the deck steward as 
well is $2.50. Your room steward you should 
give $1.50 or $2 (6 or 8 shillings or marks) as 
he has the entire care of your room, and also sees 
to getting your luggage off the ship. There is no 
fixed fee for the band; each person gives what he 
or she pleases. Any further questions about 
either the voyage or any detail of the trip you 
may care to ask will be answered at once. 

TRAVELLING COMPANION.—You would certainly 
find it an agreeable occupation to become a 
travelling companion, but like all new under- 
takings the difficulty is in making the start. 
You say you have had some experience in travel 
in this country, so for the present I should con- 
fine myself to the United States, but in the mean 
time be preparing for foreign travel by careful 
reading and study. There are a number of use 
ful books on this subject, and I shall be glad 
to aid you in your work by furnishing a list of 
them. By mail I am sending you the name and 
address of several organizations through which 
you might be able to secure a position. 

M. S.—I quite understand about your club. 
You certainly have a most interesting group of 
women as members, but, even so, I know it is 
difficult to secure a large attendance at the 
meetings. There is but one way, and that a 
well-known and well-tried one: give as many 
people as possible something to do, and thus keep 
up their interest. Evidently you want to study 
civic and educational problems, and I would di 
vide the club into groups, and assign to each 
certain topics to be investigated, and have sev- 
eral members from a group report at each meet 
ing. I will give you an outline of work for the 
winter. Then if you find it acceptable, the BAzar 
will be glad to assist you in carrying it out, 
by referring you to books or suggesting reports 
of different organizations who are doing work 
you would like to know of. 

Outline. 

Model school lunches for children. 

Playground associations and their work. 

Pictures for the schoolroom. 

Establishment of committees to instruct the 
poor in the care of consumptive patients in their 
own homes. 

Manual training in schools. 

Study of the history of your State. 

These subjects are varied, but all centre upon 
civic and economic conditions. If you have not 
already organized a playground association, you 
would find that a most interesting work, besides 
being one of the best things you could do for 
vour q@jty. If you care to do this, or indeed take 
up any or all the subjects, the Bazar will be 
glad to assist in every way. 

Miss H. O. P.--It is not always easy to dis 
pose of even so interesting and attractive a bead 
bag as yours seems to be. But since it was made 
by a member of a noted Massachusetts family, I 
would try to effect a sale in Boston. Write to 
the Woman’s Exchange, Boston, sending a sketch 
of the bag, and on an accompanying sheet de- 
scribe in detail the colors. I would advise you 
to give the name of the maker, as the people at 
the Exchange, if they did not care for it them- 
selves, might be able to direct you to members 
of the family who would possibly wish to own it. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisal le that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only ou one side of the paper, and inrvariably accompanying each letter with a plan. \_etvers cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to yrasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these condition The plans need not be weil drawn 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of descripticn. 


Mrs. G.—I am sending a color scheme for 
your room by mail. Have a plain or self-toned 
tan paper for your walls in the tone indicated, 
and emphasize the red in the rug in the other 
furnishings. I hope that the woodwork has 
darkened with time and is a reddish brown. 
The curtains may be of dull red or dark brown 
velours, and the curtains of écru net alone or 
of net next the glass and of dull red linen or silk 
next the room. It is better to buy fish net 
or filet net by the yard. It is then hemmed and 
hung straight without draping or trimming. 
Shirr the top over a small brass rod. 

Since the walls are so high in proportion to 
the size of the room, it will be better to drop 
the ceiling color one and a half or two feet on 
the side wall. In this case the ceiling color 
should be a very pale fawn. 

I approve cf your idea of a large writing-table 
serving the purpose both of a desk and a read- 
ing-table. You can get very beautiful ones 
in either fumed oak or mahogany. You will 
want a leather-covered swinging desk chair for 
your husband, and there should be at least two 
easy-chairs. The writing-table should stand 
near the window where there will be a good 
light. It would be attractive to have it stand 
out in the reom, with the desk chair between 
it and the window. If possible have a couch 
standing against the wall. 

Mrs. G. O.—A soft fawn or champagne, either 
perfectly plain or self-toned, will be lovely in 
both of your parlors, with the cream and old- 
blue upholstery in the front room, and the deep 
maroon in the back room. It will also carry 
out your scheme. I would use two sets of cur- 
tains, lace or net next the glass, and silk next 
the room. Have either soft golden brown or a 
woven blue and écru silk in the front parlor, 
and maroon in the back parlor, or brown also. 
The rest of the furnishings in the two rooms 
should carry out the distinctive color schemes. 
Have some plain old-blue upholstery in the room 
with the brown and blue. Use your lace curtains 
next the glass in place of the net in this room, 
and an ivory fish net in the other room. 

In the hall have either the same paper or a 
deeper tone of the same color. It, too, should 
be either plain or self-toned. The old oak fur- 
niture will harmonize with it. The rugs should 
have some deeper, richer tones of brown and 
zreen in them. 

In the sitting-room across the hall, with the 
green and brown rug, have a self-toned green 
paper and inner silk curtains of brown silk. 
There should be net curtains next the glass, just 
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as in the other rooms—in fact, these should ex- 
tend throughout the lower floor. 

In the dining-room, with the three-foot wain- 
scot and old oak furniture, where you wish to 
hang your oil paintings, have a buckram or 
plain paper in écru or deep cream. Have green 
furnishings. Since you have a wainscot, | would 
not have a frieze. If you wish to use your gray- 
blue rug in this room have blue and brown fur- 
nishings. It may be too similar to the drawing- 
room, unless you are eareful to keep the tones 
richer and deeper in one room or the other. 
Have a plain or self-toned border for your rug. 

The Bazar is very glad to answer all questions 
without remuneration. 

Miss E. R. S.—I am very glad that you have 
been interested in the suggestions given in this 
department. I hope that I shall be able to help 
you with your own particular problem. 

First stain all your woodwork a nutty brown. 

Tint the walls in the living-room a soft fawn, 
those in the hall a deeper tone, almost a brown, 
those in the parlor a light gray-green, and those 
in the dining-room a dark gray-green. In the 
bedroom tint them a soft yellow. 

Have brown furnishings in the living-room, 
brown rugs and brown curtains, both very much 
deeper and richer in tone than the wall. A 
touch of deep red here and there, giving the 
effect of oak foliage in the autumn, will add to 
the richness of the effect. The furniture may 
be either mahogany or fumed oak. 

In the hall the rugs, curtains, upholstery, ete., 
should be all deep dull red. The whole effect 
is to be simply a deeper, richer tone of the 
living-room. 

In the parlor, with the soft gray-green walls. 
have brown, écru, and purple furnishings—that 
is, a preponderance of the brown, green, and 
éeru with touches of the purple. Silk or printed 
linen.curtains combining all these colors would 
be lovely. The furniture should be either ma- 
hogany or fumed oak. 

In the dining-room, with the darker green 
paper, have a blue and green color scheme with 
touches of the brown, a blue and green rug. 
blue, green, and brown printed linen curtains, 
and brown furniture. 

Have antique brass or bronze electric-light 
fixtures in the simplest possible shapes through- 
out these rooms. 

The yellow walls in the bedroom should be 
creamy yellow. With them and the black-wal 
nut furniture have blue and brown furnishings. 
blue and brown rugs, blue and brown chintz 
curtains, ete. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Mrs. H.—It is necessary to respond to an in- 
vitation to a party of any kind. You did it in 
just the right way by addressing your reply to 
the first named of the three hostesses. Of course, 
if one of the hostesses was giving a party at 
her own home, the reply would be addressed to 
the one at whose house the party was to be held. 
Since, in this case, it was not to be given at the 
home of any one of the three, you were right in 
answering as you did. 

I am sure the test in hat trimming with tis- 
sue paper will be very amusing for the friends 
whom you are to invite in for the afternoon. 
In addition to this you might have a contest 
in cutting strips of white muslin. Have as many 
strips as there are guests, and cut them about 
three inches wide and as long as you like. Fast- 
en them at one end to a pole or chair. The 
contest is to see which will cut through the 
length of the strip the quickest and straightest 
without running off the edge, dropping the scis- 
sors, or any other mishap. At the end a prize 
should be given. You can elaborate this con- 
test as much as you please. 

Another interesting pastime would be a recipe 
contest. Take several recipes—in fact, as many 
as you have guests—and copy them, putting 
down the amount of ingredients, but giving only 
the first and last letter of the different ingre- 
dients. The name of the dish is, of course, 
omitted also, and the problem will be to fill in 
the names of the ingredients and give the recipe 
a name. It will be necessary among experienced 
housewives to select rather long and complicated 
recipes if they are to be puzzled. 

For a progressive conversation party have 
slips of paper with topics of conversation on 
them and place them in a basket. After choos- 
ing partners, each pair should draw one slip of 
paper, and the conversation should be carried 
on for five minutes. At the end of that time 
the slips of paper should be put back into the 
basket, and they should all draw again, chang- 
ing partners at the same time. This may be 
done just as one would progress at a card party, 
from table to table, having a certain definite 
subject of conversation for each table. At the 
end a vote is taken as to which has been the 
most interesting topic. Partners may also be 
chosen by having two slips indicating each sub- 
ject instead of one. Those drawing the same 
subject talk together until the time is up, 
and then there is a new drawing. A _ prize 
may be given to the winners of most votes for 
wit 








Weppinc.—The ushers are supposed to seat the 
entire audience, or at least seat all who come 
before they are obliged to form a part of the 
wedding procession. The bride’s relatives sit at 
the left. The bride should come in on her fa 
ther’s right arm. In leaving the church the bride 
should go out on her husband’s arm, the maid 
of honor alone, and the bridesmaids in couples 
as they came in. The mother leaves with her 
husband, but no others of the relatives leave the 
church until the bridal party has passed out. 
Since you do not wish to have the present min 
ister in the church perform the ceremony him- 
self, and yet wish him to assist, he can speak a 
few words standing beside the minister who per- 
forms the ceremony. 

It will be incorrect for the bride to remove 
her gloves during the reception. She can re 
move them while she is eating, but not before. 
It is not necessary for the father and mother of 
the groom to stand with the father and mother 
of the bride in receiving, but it is frequently 
done. Where church cards of admission are 
sent it is necessary to send one for each member 
of a family, even if separate invitations are 
not sent. The bride’s attendants usually stand 
with her in receiving at home after the cere- 
mony. 

Mrs. T. E. B.—It is better for a widow and 
one who is in mourning to have a home wedding 
than a church wedding. It is also customary for 
her to dress in a light color without a veil rather 
than in white. A very pale gray gown would 
be most attractive, worn with a hat. 

If you have a June or July wedding you will 
be able to decorate ‘the church or house with 
roses—either white or a delicate pink. It is 
more appropriate for a widow to have a very 
simple wedding; and since her mother has died 
so recently, that would be still another reason 
for simplicity. 

Mrs. L. H.—Coffee is served in the library 
after dinner, either in the cups themselves and 
passed by the waitress, or the waitress some 
times takes in a tray with a small silver coffee 
pot and the cups, and the hostess serves the 
coffee in the library. The latter is really the 
more attractive way if on> has a very handsome 
service. 

Cheese may be served either with the salad or 
at the end of the dinner; but it is really served 
more frequently now with the salad. It is passed 
after the salad has been served, and is taken on 
the plate with the sal.d. Crackers ‘are also 
passed. 
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Tuesday, July 21 


BREAKFAST 
Red raspberries and moulded 
farina cream. 
Fried tomatoes With cream sauce ; 
toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed corn on. toast; iced choco- 
late. : 
lettuce and sfring-bean salad, 
mayonnaise ; cream-cheese balls. 
DINNER 
Iced clear soup 
Strips of veal; breadéd; cauli- 
flower ; whole potatoes, creamed. 
Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, July 22 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Farina croquettes, cream and 
sugar. 

Eggs scrambled ‘with minced pep- 
pers; popovers; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal set*in jelly. 
Tomatoes and cucumbers on let- 
tuce, French dressing. 
Raspberries. 

DINNER 
Cold roast of lamb: browned po 
tatoes: mint<jelly : pease. 
Pineapple salad. 
aked cocoanut custards. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 23 


BREAKFAST 
Blueberries and cream. 
anfish, broiled; corn muffins; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters; hashed potatoes in 
cream. 
Iced coffee_and cake. 
DINNER 
Cold roast lamb, mint = sauce; 
stuffed baked tomatoes: baked 
potatoes. 
Cucumber. salad. 
Raspberry shortcake. 
Coffee. 


Friday, July 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cold oatmeal, moulded, with sliced 
peaches 
Creamed eggs: French toast ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon with sauce tartare on let- 
tuce: iced tea. 
Little melons. 
DINNER 
Clams on the half-shell. 
Flounders baked in cream; pota- 
toes; string-beans. 
Lettuce and sliced tomatoes with 
French dressing. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, July 25 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 


Creamed codfish on toast; rice 
muffins: coffee. 
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Calhoun 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
Minced lamb on toast; sliced Lamb minced on toast; tea 
tomatoes. Drop-cakes ; berries. 
Blueberry tartlets; iced tea. DINNER 
DINNER Tomato bisque. 
Cold bouillon. Veal loaf; creamed pease; po 
Beef loaf; stuffed green peppers ; tatoes. 
potatoes. Apricot sherbet. 
Gooseberry tart. Coffee. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, July 26 Friday, July 31 
. BREAKFAST 
EAKFAS o : 
Red cnagheneles oat cream Cold oatmeal and red raspberries. 
Corn fritters; popovers; coffee. Ge cream. ; 
DINNER Codfish croquettes; cream toast ; 
l’anned chickens ; summer squash ; coffee. — 
potatoes. LUNCHEON 


Sardines on toast; baked potatoes 


Lettuce anc reen-pepper salad. , 
1s Dept Iced chocolate; cookies 


Frozen rice pudding. 


Coffee DINNER 
SUPPER Bolled fish with egg sauce; new 
Cold sliced beef loaf with hard- cabbage; potatoes. 
boiled eggs and mayonnaise Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Iced coffee ; berries; cake. Deep ets wate. 
onee. 


Monday, July 27 


BREAKFAST Saturday, August 1 


Melons. BREAKFAST 
Eggs poached in milk; buttered Plums. 
toast; coffee. Spanish omelette; Sally Lunn; 
LUNCHEON coffee 
Creamed chicken on toast. LUNCHEON 
Iced coffee: cake. Fish set in jelly, sauce tartare 
DINNER Blueberry tart; iced coffee. 
Chops; stuffed cucumbers; pota- DINNER 
toes. Iced bouillon. 
Lettuce and pineapple salad. Veal chops, breaded; pease; pota 
Blueberry pudding. toes. 
Coffee. Cauliflower salad. 
Cold lemon pudding. 
Tucaday, July 28 Coffee. 
BREAKFAST 
Cold boiled rice and berries. Sunday, August 2 
Smelts and broiled bacon ; muffins; BREAKFAST 
Been 7 Melons. 
sUNCHEON Sees i f sh: re oast : 
Large tomatoes filled with cu- ae oer eae red toast 
cumbers and mayonnaise. DINNER 
Individual raspberry shortcakes ; Cold baked ham: corn fritters: 
iced tea. potatoes. 
pes or ia _ Lettuce and tomato salad. 
« ce § ° *ine e ousse 
Veal and ham pie: baked potatoes ; a =e 
corn. SUPPER 


Melon rings filled with vanilla ice 


Cold sliced ham: biscuits: coffee 
cream; coffee. 


Green peppers filled with pease and 
mayonnaise; sandwiches. 


Wednesday, July 29 berries and cake. 


BREAKFAST 
2 Blackberries. Monday, August 8 
Fried eggplant; chopped potatoes ; oh aaa aail 
rolls : oRee BREAKFAST 
and Sw ga Berries and cream. 
Veal and ham pie : tea Broiled bacon; muffins; coffee 
Lettuce and string-bean salad. ai LUNCHEON 
DINNER Creamed minced ham on toast 
Stewed lamb in casserole; succo- Cake and iced tea 
tash: potatoes. DINNER 
Cucumber salad: cheese balls Baked liver; succotash: potatoe 


Lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


Raspberry jelly surrounded with 
berries and whipped cream. 


Thursday, July 30 


BREAKFAST Tuesday, August 4 
Melons. BREAKFAST 
Broiled mushrooms on toast; pop- Melons. 


overs: coffee. Corn fritters: rolls: coffee 














LUNCHEON 
Liver terrapin ; creamed pease. 
Berries ; iced coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Fricaseed chicken ; scalloped corn ; 
potatoes. 
Plum tart. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, August 5 


BREAKFAST 
moulded cereal 
berries. 
l’arsley omelette; minced creamed 
potatoes; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken croquettes; tea. 
Lettuce and cream cheese. 
DINNER 
eef loaf with brown sauce; baked 
cauliflower ; potatoes. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 
Spanish cream. 
Coffee. 


Cold with black- 


Thursday, August 6 


BREAKFAST 
Shredded pineapple and bananas. 
Clam fritters; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
beef loaf: 
mayonnaise. 
chocolate and gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cold bouillon. 
of veal, breaded ; 
potatoes. 
Iced watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Cold sliced pease in 


Iced 


Strips squash ; 


Friday, August 7 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Baked potatoes stuffed with cream- 
ed codfish; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked eggplant. 
Lettuce and hard-boiled 
mayonnaise. 
Iced tea and cake 
DINNER 
Fruit in glasses 
Boiled salmon with sauce hol- 
landaise ; potatoes; cucumber 
purée. 
Frozen custard. 
Coffee. 


eggs ; 


Saturday, August 8 


BREAKFAST 
Berries and cream. 
Vrizzled dried beef; hashed pota 
toes ; biscuits: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed salmon on toast rounds. 


Berry tartlets; iced coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup 


Stewed beef and tomatoes; boiled 
rice; string-beans. 
Gooseberry fool 

Coffee. 


Sunday, August 9 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
ireiled mushrooms on toast: 
overs: coffee. 
DINNER 
Clams on the half-shel! 
Roast of veal; pease; potatoes. 
Lettuce, tomato, and green-pepper 
salad. 
Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Lobster salad: olive sandwiches 
Rerries; cake: iced coffee 


pop- 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Monday, August 1 


BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal with peaches, 
cream. 
Corn oysters; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed green peppers, baked; tea. 
Berries and cake. 
DINNER 
Clear iced soup. 


Cold sliced veal surrounded with 
pease in mayonnaise. 
Peach shortcake and cream. 


Coffee. 


Tuesday, August 11 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
veal on toast; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn custards: rolls. 
Iced coffee and fruit. 
DINNER 
Halved melons. 
braised tongue ; spinach ; potatoes. 
Lettuce and sliced tomatoes. 
Orange sherbet. 
Coffee. 


Minced popovers ; 


Wednesday, August 12 


BREAKFAST 
Berries and cream. 
bacon; baked potatoes; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Iced bouillon. 
with hollandaise sauce. 
croquettes ; pease; rolls ; 
iced tea. 

Tomato roses; cheese sandwiches. 
Pineapple sherbet: cakes. 
DINNER 
Clear chicken soup 
Sliced tongue; tomatoes with 
French dressing. 
Pineapple sherbet. 

Coffee. 


roiled 


Salmon 
Chicken 


Thursday, August 13 
BREAKFAST 


Moulded farina and peaches, 
cream. 
Scrambled eggs in green peppers ; 
rolls: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
stuffed tomatoes; tea. 
and French dressing : 
cheese balls. 
DINNER 
Cold leg of lamb; creamed pease ; 
baked corn. 
Lettuce“and sliced tomatoes. 
Cold rice and raisin pudding 
Coffee. 


Raked 
Lettuce 


Friday, August 14 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Codfish croquettes; corn bread ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed clams on toast: olives. 
Individual peach shortcakes: iced 
tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
bluefish ; stewed tomatoes ; 
potatoes. 
lettuce with French dressing. 
Deep apricot tart with cream. 
Coffee 


Baked 


Saturday, August 15 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches and cream. 
Broiled dried beef: chopped pota 
toes: muffins: coffee 


. LUNCHEON 
Deviled eggs on lettuce; tea. 
Berries and cakes. 


DINNER 
. Clear cold bouillon. 
Sliced cold lamb, mint jelly: 


creamed string-beans ; potatoes. 
Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, August 16 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
omelette ; 
DINNER 
Panned chickens; baked cauli 
flower ; potatoes. 


Tomato rolls; coffee. 


Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Café parfait; cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Creamed chicken; coffee. 


Tomatoes stuffed with hard-boiled 
eggs and mayonnaise. 
Peaches and cream; cake. 


Monday, August 17 


BREAKFAST 
Moulded cereal and berries. 
Corn fritters; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Fried tomatoes on toast, cream 

sauce. 
Iced tea and cake. 

DINNER 

Veal pot-pie; squash; potatoes 

Lettuce and cauliflower, French 
dressing. 

rune jelly and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, August 18 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
of bacon, broiled ; 
bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced veal on toast rounds; tea. 
Berries and cookies. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 

Clams on the half-shell. 
bouillon; strips of buttered 
brown bread. 
chickens: corn fritters : 

browned potatoes. 

Lettuce and tomato salad 

Frozen peaches in mould with 

whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Rolls corn 


Iced 


lPanned 


Wednesday, August 19 


BREAKFAST 

Plums. 
Soft-boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken; sliced tomatoes. 
Iced coffee; fruit. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 


Veal loaf with tomato sauce; 
creamed pease; potatoes. 
Almond blanc-mange. 


Coffee. 


Thursday, August 20 


BREAKFAST 

Berries and cream. 

tomatoes on toast: 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 

sliced veal loaf; 


Fried muffins 


Cold rolls; iced 


DINNER 
Chops ; pease ; potatoes. 
Lettuce with pineapple, French 
dressing. 
Frozen berries; cake 
Coffee. 
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RECIPES FOR THE 


Veal in jeiiy.—Scrape the crumbs from what 
is left over from the strips of veal used in the 
preceding dinner; add to what is left of the cold 
stock used for soup enough gelatine to set it; 
heat this, add the veal minced fine, season and 
put into a mould. Turn out, surround with pars- 
ley, and use for luncheon. 

Flounders baked in cream.—Clean the flounders 
and lay in a deep dish, or, if very large, 
in the roasting-pan. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and cover with cream; bake till the fish 
slightly absorbs the cream and so browns. Sprin- 
kle with chopped parsley. 

Frozen rice pudding—Mix two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice with a quart of milk; add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; put all into the double boiler 
and slowly cook till the rice is very tender and 
the whole creamy. Cool, flavor, and put into a 
pail; pack in ice and salt for five hours; serve 
on a cold dish with a sauce of flavored whipped 
cream. Or surround with fruit. 

Raspberry jelly, berries, and cream.—Fill a 
mould with red raspberries; sweeten and cover 
with lémon jelly slightly colored with raspberry 
juice. When set, turn out and put fresh berries 
all around in spoonfuls, with spoonfuls of 
whipped cream between each two. 

Apricot sherbet.—Crush a can of apricots, or 
slightly cook a quart of fresh ones; sweeten, cool, 


MONTH'S MENUS 


. 
and add the unbeaten whites of four eggs; freeze, 
and serve in glasses. 

Fish set in jelly.—Take any cold left-over fish; 
pick it up, and salt and pepper and cover with 
an unsweetened lemon jelly or with a clear stock 
set with gelatine. Put into a mould, preferably 
one of fish. When cold turn out, surround with 
slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley, and serve 
with or without sauce tartare. 

Liver terrapin.—Cut cooked liver up into dice; 
make a cup of rich white sauce and add the 
beaten yolk of an egg; season with salt and 
cayenne and a pinch of dry mustard; stir in the 
liver; heat well and serve at once. 

Cucumber purée.—-Peel and cut up some cu- 
cumbers; stew in barely enough water to cover 
till they are a pulp; season with salt and pepper, 
thicken them with melted butter and flour, and 
serve. Especially good with fish. 

Gooseberry fool_—Select fine ripe gooseberries 
of a good red color; stew them down to a pulp, 
add sugar to taste, put through the sieve and 
cool; then slowly fold into one quart of the 
mixture a cup of whipped cream. 

Lettuce and green-pepper salad.—Arrange the 
lettuce and sprinkle with chopped green peppers; 
cover with French dressing. Or slice the peppers 
in thin rings and lay on the lettuce. Or mix 
these rings with others of tomato or onion. 





CULINARY 


M. B. D.—Here are the recipes asked for: 

Salmon in ramekins.—Reserve a cup of the 
water in which the salmon was boiled. Flake 
into small bits enough of the cold boiled fish to 
make two cupfuls. Cook together two table- 
spoonfuls, each, of flour and butter, and when 
smooth and well blended add a cup of the fish 
liquor, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a half-tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Stir to a smooth sauce, then add the 
mineed fish, and when very hot take from the 
fire and whip in gradually a gill of cream and 
the well-beaten yolk of one egg. Pour into 
heated ramekins, sprinkle with buttered crumbs, 
and bake. 

Shad in ramekins.—Into a cupful of broiled and 
minced shad work a dash of cayenne, a half- 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, and a little Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Make a cupful of white sauce, 
add the fish to it, then take from the fire and set 
aside until cool. Beat three eggs very hard, the 
whites and yolks separate. When the fish mix- 
ture is cold, beat in the yolks, and just before 
cooking fold in quickly and lightly the stiffened 
whites. Turn into ramekins and bake imme- 
diately. Serve as soon as done. 

Oysters in ramekins.—Boil a dozen oysters in 
their liquor until they begin to “ ruffle,” then 
drain and chop small. Add to the oysters two 
tablespoonfuls of buttered bread crumbs, a half- 


cup of cream into which a pinch of soda has 
been stirred, a teaspoonful of melted butter, and 
salt and paprika to taste. Add a dash of nut- 
meg, stir over the fire until very hot, put into 
ramekins, sprinkle with crumbs, and bake. 

Chicken and mushrooms in ramekins.—Peel 
and chop a pint of firm mushrooms and mix 
them with a cup -of the white meat of a boiled 
or roasted chicken, minced fine. Into a frying- 
pan put three tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
when this melts stir in the mushroom and 
chicken mixture, and season with a little onion 
juice. Add a cup of white sauce, a half of a 
green pepper, minced, three tablespoonfuls of 
very fine bread crumbs, and stir well. Take from 
the fire, add the beaten yolks of two eggs, and, 
last of all, the whites, beaten-very stiff. Beat 
hard, and bake in ramekins. 

Mrs. S. D. P.—-There are various modes of 
preparing sauce melba; but I think that the one 
to which you refer is made as follows: Crush a 
cup of red raspberries rather soft, add to them 
a cup of granulated sugar and a gill of cold 
water and cook over the fire just long enough 
to produce a syrup of the desired thickness. Take 
from the fire, add a dash’ of lemon juice. Beat 
for a minute, then set aside to cool. Pour over 
vanilla ice-cream. Any fruit sauce, hot choco- 
late, or maple-syrup sauce is good with ice- 
cream. 
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USEFUL CROCHETED ARTICLES 
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CROCHETED NECKTIE, BELT, AND PURSE. 
Tie, No. 233; Price, $1.50. Belt, No. 234: Price, $1.50 
Purse, No. 235, Price, 75 cents 
HILE crocheted and knitted neckties 
W are no novelty, the sets of belt and 
tie to match are among the new fan- 
cies for summer wear. The rich colored 
mercerized flosses, which present much _ the 
same effect as silk, are often used for these 
sets, and with the addition of the very con- 


venient change pocket the belt is a most useful 
thing for summer use. You are an exceptional 
woman if you have not had the sad experience, 
during your summer outings, of needing some 
small change for fees or other odds and ends 





IRISH LACE 


INSERTIONS. 


Priee 


3 and 204 50 cents a yard each 


and being in the sad situation of 
pocket in which to carry it. 

The pretty belts and ties we can have made to 
order in any color for $3.50 for the set, or $1.50 
for the belt, $1.50 for the tie, and 75 cents for 


having no 
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IRISH INSERTION. 


Price 


NARROW 


No. 209 40 cents a yard 


the pocket. The belt does not include a buckle? 
every woman has her pet buckle which she will 
want to use. 

The Irish crochet laces which were illustrated 
last month in the BAzAR were a great help to 
many women who were not near the cities where 





SIMPLE CROCHET 


Price, 


BEADINGS. 
Nos 


205 and 206 30 cents a yard each 
such things may be bought. 


showing some of these again, 


We are, therefore, 
and feel convinced 


that many women will be glad to order them 
by mail. Their special value lies in their 
strength, as they may be laundered over and 





IRISH LACE BOW, NO. 202. 
Price, $1.50 
over again without loss of beauty. The Trish 


lace bows are the best kind to use for travelling, 
for they are easily washed and need no ironing. 
They are much used with wash blouses. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


* THAT'S a strange cap for an infant,” remark- 
ed one girl to another, who was making a little 
cap of scarlet satin. 

“It isn’t for an infant; it’s for me,” was 
the reply. “You see,” the worker continued, 
‘[ never can keep a lace or chiffon scarf on 
my head when I go out evenings. Some people 
don’t seem to have the least trouble about it, 
but mine are always down the back of my neck, 
and I look perfectly wild. The other night I 
met Annie B——, and she had on the most 
fascinating little affair, and she told me just 
how she made it. She made a little cap just 
like this. It is like a baby’s cap, really, just 
a roundish piece for the back, and a straight 
band four inches wide sewed around three 
quarters of it, with only enough fulness to make 
it fit. This makes a little bonnet that covers 
the top and back hair, and leaves the pompadour 
free. Then you take the lace or chiffon and 
gather it into a little ruffle for the top and 
tack it. Tack the lace also at the sides and in 
the back, where the extra fulness must be folded 
or gathered. You have a real hood that not only 
stays on, but is really some protection. The 
red satin shows through heavy lace just enough. 
Annie's searf was old Mexican-Spanish. She 
said that she had a white satin cap for a white 
chiffon scarf, and the top fulness was gathered 
with a little bunch of violets. She only pins 
her drapery on, with little gold safety-pins.” 

And as the worker jauntily arranged the lit- 
tle finished “creation” on her own head, one 
could not deny that it was all she had claimed. 


The unhygienic old-fashioned wash-stand with 
the lid closing down over the bowl, pitcher, and 
various toilet articles, and the little closet un- 
derneath, may be made into a convenient and 
attractive dressing-table. Close the lid and 
cover it with white cotton cloth over a_ thick- 
ness or two of cotton wadding. Tack around 
the front and sides a slightly gathered valance 
of the cotton, and over that tack a fuller val- 
anee of white or figured dimity. These should 
just touch the floor. Make a cover of dimity 
for the top, with a two-inch hem and edged with 
lace of the same width. Let it fall over the top 
of the table two or three inches. A long nar- 
row pincushion should be covered with the 
dimity, and the ruffle should be of lace. If an 
oval mirror can be obtained, one of those from 
a bureau of the same period as the wash-stand, 
fasten it firmly at the back of the wash-stand, 
at a convenient height, and drape a breadth of 
dimity on each side, fastening it at the top of 
the mirror with a ribbon bow of the desired 
color. No young girl could desire a daintier 


dressing-table, and the draperies can easily be 
freshened at any time. The door or doors of 
the closet underneath should be taken off, and 
a shelf placed about midway between top and 
bottom, and a fine shoe-closet is obtained. This 
is far better than shoe-bags. There is more room, 
and besides, shoes should, like gowns and wraps, 
be kept where the air can get at them. If the 
shoe-closet is used, it will be necessary to open 
the valances in front, but if they are full enough 
the opening will not show at all. 


A young woman lately returned from her first 
trip abroad says that shoes are the most im- 
portant feature of the whole costume on ship- 
board. In common with other inexperienced 
travellers she had supposed that “ any old pair,” 
so long as they were comfortable and _ fairly 
decent, would do for the voyage. As she was 
just near enough to seasickness to permit her 
to stay quietly in her steamer-chair on deck, 
where her meals were served, she had the op- 
portunity of watching the promenaders and took 
notes for future reference. Shoes and indeed 
stockings are constantly in evidence as _ people 
move about the deck. A shapely shoe and an 
appropriate stocking add much to the value of 
any costume, and give a distinct pleasure to the 
beholder. While shabby footwear or, what is 
almost as bad, that which is fit only for evening 
house wear, not only cheapens the rest of the 
make-up, but seems to vulgarize even the wear- 
er. One other item this observer noted—there 
should be no loose ends. Even the long veil 
should be securely fastened, and the extra 
length snugly tied in a bow under the chin or 
at one side. 


Everybody knows that travelling with small 
children is no light matter. Provision must be 
made for the entertainment of these little people, 
who soon become restless and fretful deprived of 
their usual amount of exercise. When the older 
sister is packing for the journey she should put 
into bag or suit-case a few clothes-pins, some 
colored crayons, a box of pins, or a few needles 
all threaded, and a little roll of crépe paper of 
different colors. There you have the materials 
for a satisfactory family of dolls: Make the fea- 
tures with the crayons, and the whole process 
of evolution will be watched by the children 
with the most flattering interest, and probably 
also with the frankest criticism. Afterwards 
there is still the entertainment of playing with 
these creatures of a moment that can be hugged, 
shaken, and spanked with a freedom not to be 
allowed with dolls of a higher order of develop- 
ment. 
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DVICE TO MOTHERS 


By Mari arwaWuee er. 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. Address 


Mother’s Dept., HAkrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


QUESTION: Ever since his birth, my sia-weeks- 
old baby has had colic very severely. On ae- 
count of this the nurse did not take him out-of- 
doors, and never allowed him to be in a room 
where the window was open. Now my nurse has 
gone, I am in a quandary as to what I should 
do about fresh air. Should he not be taken out 
for a few moments each fair day, despite the 
colic?—W. G. H. 

ANSWER: In the Mother’s Department of the 
December Bazar there is a short talk on colic 
which, I think, will interest you. I have never 
heard that depriving a child of fresh air was 
a help for colic. By all means take the baby 
out for an airing on every pleasant day; a half 
hour at first, then gradually extend the time 
until he spends the best part of the day (that 
is, while the sun shines) in the open air. On 
windy or stormy days air him in a room in the 
house. With plenty of good, pure, fresh air, 
and making use of some of the suggestions in 
the December Bazar, I have no doubt that the 
colic will become a thing of the past. 


QUESTION: Js it usual for a child of fourteen 
months to have a severe nose-bleed? If so, 
what is good for it? The child seems to be 
healthy, but once or twice a week, without any 
occasion for it, he has profuse bleeding which 
lasts for some time. I would like to have your 
advice.—E. W. B. 

ANSWER: It is quite unusual for a child so 
young to have such severe attacks of bleeding 
from the nose. It is very apt to occur in older 
children that are excitable or nervous. | 
would advise keeping this boy as free from ex- 
citement as possible; when these attacks occur 
put him to bed and keep him there for a few 
days; have him lie in a semi-reclining position, 
and during the attack with arms over the head. 
If the attacks continue I would consult a good 
physician as soon as possible, as some small 
obstruction in the nose may be the cause. Some 
times a small growth in the nostrils will cause 
these recurrent attacks of nose-bleed, or more 
commonly some small object the child has poked 
into the nostrils is a source of irritation. 





SUMMER HINTS 


Keep the milk in a cool place from the time it 
is left by the milkman until you are ready to 
prepare the baby’s food; while preparing the food 
set the receptacle which holds the milk in a pan 
of cold or ice water, as in hot weather it is liable 
to turn in a hot kitchen, even in the short time 
it takes to prepare the food. Keep bottles and 
receptacles holding food scrupulously clean and 
always covered. 

The temperature of the refrigerator where the 
food is kept should always be below 50° F. Be 
sure the milk has not turned before you give it 
to the baby. Do not put the nipple in your own 
mouth; pour a little of the food into a tea- 
spoon and taste it. 

On very hot days, or when the humidity is 
great, make the food weaker by leaving out an 
ounce or two of milk and substituting an ounce 
or two of gruel. Give breast-fed babies an ounce 
or two of boiled water directly before nursing, 
and let them nurse from five to ten minutes less 
at a time than in cooler weather. 

When vomiting comes on suddenly and per- 
sists for several feedings, stop milk and give 
barley or wheat gruels, alternating with egg 
water, for one or two days. Remember that tight 
hands will often cause vomiting. 

Do not allow a diarrhea to run for a day or 


FOR MOTHERS 


days without making some effort to check it. 
At the outset give one to three teaspoonfuls 
of castor-oil, according to the child’s age, stop 
all milk, and give gruel, digested gruel, or mut- 
ton broth for a day or two. For older children 
give the oil and stop all solid food and give 
thick gruels and broths. 

Children suffering from diarrhea should be 
given large quantities of boiled water to drink. 

Keep the abdomen protected by a thin woollen 
band. The digestive organs require warmth. 
Many cases of diarrhea in summer are due to 
cold, and can be traced to removing flannel 
band, shirt, or flannel skirt on a hot day. 

Give the baby a warm sponge bath before 
putting him to bed. It is cooling, soothing, and 
quieting and he will sleep better for it. If he 
has prickly-heat add a heaping teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda to the water; it will allay 
the heat and itching. 

Cover the baby’s carriage and crib with netting 
to keep flies and mosquitoes from bothering him. 

Give baby water to drink between meals; he 
needs it as much as you, but cannot ask for it. 

Wash or rinse out the diapers as soon as re 
moved. 

Keep baby in the house in a cool room during 
the hottest part of the day. 
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AS A LAD 


Nearly Wrecked by Coffee. 






‘“When I was 15 years of age,’’ writes a 
Kans. man, “‘I was strong, healthy and ro- 
bust, with a clear complexion and steady 
nerves. 

‘‘At that time I was put on my grand- 
father’s farm. We ate breakfast by lamp- 
light, and he had me take an extra cup 
of coffee as it ‘would be a long time till 
dinner.’ 

“I soon began to have an uneasy feeling in my stomach and did not sleep 
well nights. Always proud that I had been able to outrun any boy in the 
neighborhood, I was now pained to find that I could not run half the usual dis- 
tance without having to stop and gasp for breath. 

“My cheerful disposition gone, I became cross, nervous, irritable. ‘So bloat- 
ed, I could not breathe well lying down. Unable to think clearly, I feared I was 
losing my mind. This continued for some time, as I did not realize the cause. 
Finally one doctor told me I must quit coffee, and he prescribed 


POSTUM 


‘When I learned how to make it right (directions on pkgs.) it tasted delicious, 
and in a short time I noticed I could sleep better, think more clearly and the 
bloating went down. Now Iam a sound young man and look upon Postum as a 
capital support for nerves weakened by coffee.’ 


“There’s a Reason” 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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aper Piulterns- 


Say 





here—one for a slip-on kitchen or studio 
apron, and the other for a very simple but 
effective nightgown. 

The work apron takes only six yards of ma- 
terial twenty-four inches wide. It can easily 
be cut from the remains of a half-worn dress. 

The nightgown is another summer garment. 
In itself it is perfectly simple. It is cut in one 


Tne useful, practical patterns are shown 





PRINCESS WORK APRON. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 6098. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25° cents 





NEW SUMMER NIGHTGOWN, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 609. Sizes, small, medium, and 


large. Price, 15 cents 
Wallachian Design No. 227 Price. 35 cents 


piece, with gores set on at the sides to give 
enough flare to the skirt part. Nainsook forty 
two inches wide is the best material for such 
gowns, because it will cut the full width, sleeves 
and all, at the upper part. Only five yards of 
nainsook are required for the gown. 





MPEP an 


EYELET EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR NIGHTGOWN. 


Pattern No. 228. Price, 35 cents 
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“Diamond Dye Days” 
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Open-window Weather—Just the Day for Dipping—Just the Weather for Drying. Right Now, 
when Household Tasks are Light—When you have Plenty of Time to Look Ahead 
towards Fall and Winter—When Everything Favors and Nothing Interferes. 


Now is the Pleasantest Time of All the Year for 
Dyeing with Diamond Dyes 


It's Fun to Dye with Diamond Dyes— 
and This is Why :— 


—The work is always finished on the day you 
begin it. 


—Your task can be just as large or just as small as 
you like. 


—You can dye the dress you are going to wear to- 
morrow—or the overcoat your boy will be wear- 
ing this Winter. 


—You can dye dresses without ripping them, or 
taking them apart—without even taking off the 
trimming. 


—You can dye furniture hangings, covers and house- 
hold draperies, curtains, etc., before putting 
them away—or you can put them back on the 
furniture and on curtain-rods the same day. 


—You can dye ribbons almost in a minute—wash 
dresses in jess than an hour—your whole 
winter wardrobe between breakfast-time and 
lunch. 


DP rsUseked arom Ph c-5— 





'| Pleasure, Interest, and Saving,—Some Sug- 


gestions for these Diamond Dye Days. 


-Change the color of a Wash-Dress. 
—Change the color of a Summer Waist. 


—Change the color of your Ribbons, Stock- 
ings, Sashes, etc. 


—Change the whole appearance of your 
Room, by changing the colors of Furni- 
ture Covers, Rugs, Curtains, etc. 


—Prepare ‘‘New” Cloth for Fall Dress- 
making. 

Even if your Fall dressmaking will not begin for 
some weeks, do your Dyeing to-day, while the weather 
is fine, while kitchen windows are wide open, and 
while the work dries so well in the open air 

You have plenty of time now to get the full enjoy- 
ment of your Dyeing. Look up the Winter overcoats, 
cloth skirts, waists, jackets. etc. A few hours’ work 
to-day will double, or triple the pleasure and ease of 


| your Fall and Winter dressmaking 


will ado 1t 


‘‘A family of five or six children can hardly be so well off that the problem of fresh, neat- 
looking school clothes will not occupy much of the anxious mother’s thoughts. I used Diamond 
Dyes long before I was married, and have used them in clothing all my children. Bright 


colors please children best.” 





—Mrs. John F. Orr, Waterbury, Conn. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 
Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the xinp of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article you 


intend to dye. 


Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. These substitutes claim that one kind of dye willcolor wool, silk and 


cotton (“ all fabrics") equally well. This clawm is false. 


We want you to know that when any one makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation 


of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. 


Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined 


If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are together, it is self-evident 


that they will color them separately. 


We make a special dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibers and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal material) 
are soft fibers and take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material generally predominates), a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 


No cye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or Silk (animal ma- 


terial) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 


Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them. This means your addition to the vast number of 


women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When ~ ae 


the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes ror corTon. 


Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about 
f you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes ror woot, 


Diamond Dye Annual Free Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us 


whether he selis Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the famous 


Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of co “cloth, all FREE. Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 





At All Reliable Dealers—Insist Upon the Genuine 
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TWO WAISTCOATS AND A NEW BLOUSE 


ITH many of the summer coats and still 
W more of the early autumn ones the sepa- 

rate waistcoat is a feature. It is made 
of cretonne or toile de Juoy, as the French 
dressmakers call it, of lace, of embroidered linen. 
of brocade, and of figured cloth in plain tailored 
style. Two patterns for such waistcoats are 
illustrated here. The first is a silk or linen one 
with embroidery in heavy floss in the same color. 
A pattern for stamping this embroidery design 
is obtainable, No. 231, for fifty cents. The second 
waistcoat is a plain, slightly double-breasted 
form with little turn-over lapels. These brocaded 
or figured waistcoats are not made a very snug 
fit; they all appear to be slightly loose, in the 
Directoire style. 

The blouse No. 701 is as simple as possible, in 
order to make it quite practical. It is to be 
made of wash crépe or crépe de Chine, and may be 
washed and simply shaken out to dry, as such 
materials do not need ironing. This is its special 
merit. The edges which are shown scalloped are 
scalloped in the pattern, so that no design is 
needed for these; but, in cutting it, you will 
do well to cut your material out about an inch 
or so beyond the line of the seallops, and to 
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TWO SMART WAISTCOATS. 


Cut Paper Patterns No. 702 and 703 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 10 cents each. 
Embroidery Design No. 231 for No. 702 
Price, 50 cents 





PRACTICAL WASH CREPE BLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 701 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 15 cents. 


mark around the seallops with a pencil and cut 
out the edges after the embroidery is finished. 
The embroidered edges should have a facing of 
lawn to stay the crépe. A little embroidery de- 
sign suitable for stamping the yoke is illustrated 
also. 

A pretty eifect may be made by working the 


round dots (which may be marked by simply 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN NO. 232. 


For yoke of waist No. 7o1 
Price, 35 cents 


running a pencil point around the top of another 
pencil), and then working similar dots on bits 
of the crépe to cover little button moulds for the 
front. 
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The dessert’s coming—and it’s JELL-O 
What is dinner without dessert—to grown-ups or tochildren? A good des- 
sert is the joy of childhood, the satisfying solace of old age. But be sure 
the dessert is wholesome, healthful, nutritious. It’s a great triumph in 
cookery to provide a dessert that pleases the palate without injuring the 
stomach or disturbing digestion. That triumph is achieved in 


JELL-O 


the dainty, delicate, delicious dessert—Full of nutriment and as harmless 

as honey. 
A half dozen countries contribute to the making of the little 
10-cent package of Jell-O. The pure gelatine comes from far 
away France; Sunny Italy sends the fruit oils and acids; the 
fruit ethers come from Germany, the vanilla from Mexico, the 
vegetable colors from Spain, the sugar from Cuba—all 
brought to your table in a most delicious and dainty com- 
pound so pure and wholesome that it “ agrees” with the 
most delicate stomach and is relished by young and one. 

It requires no expert to prepare it. No cooking, no 

sweetening, no flavoring, no trouble. Just add boiling <& 

water and let cool. All done in a minute and the result is 

an excellent dessert everybody likes. A recipe book show- 

ing how to make many of these wholesome, delicious, palatable 

JELL-O dishes sent free for the asking. 


Pure, Wholesome, Nutritious. 
Better than Pies, Cakes or Pastries. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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A NEW OVERBLOUSE WITH GUIMPES 





NEW OVERBLOUSE PATTERN TO BE WORN WITH DIFFERENT GUIMPES. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 693. Sizes, small, medium, and large Price, 15 cents 


O have a gown which one may use for sev- 
fs eral kinds of occasions and be well dressed 

for each time is one of the most convenient 
things imaginable. For the week-end visit, when 
you want to carry only a suit-case, you can wear 
a pretty pongee or foulard or taffeta frock with 
a pretty overblouse and high-neck lace guimpe 
and a simple unlined coat. in your suit-case or 
satchel you can take two other guimpes and so 
have a great variety with the same dress. The 
overblouse may be used as in Fig. 1, with the 








half sleeve, over each of the guimpes shown in the 
three illustrations. For instance, for travelling 
you may have the tucked one of grass linen, 
cream batiste or thin silk; for dinner you may 


wear it with a low-cut guimpe of lace; and for 


Sunday with the third one made of ruffles of 
lace. The neck edge of the jumper may be cut 
either pointed or round, and, as said above, it 
may have the little half sleeve or not, as you 
choose. It is made to be used either way. It 
hooks up the centre of the back. 





THREE SIMPLE GUIMPE PATTERNS FOR DIFFERENT USES. 
Three in one Pattern, No. 604. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Price for the set, 25 cents 
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Dont Cook-Today 


Please learn today what it means in 
hot weather to have some meals ready- 
cooked. 


Select one of the ##%# products from 
the list below and serve for luncheon or 
dinner. It will take only a few minutes 
to prepare. 

The family will_be delighted. 


When you have tested one of these 
products you will be eager totry the rest. 

Meal-time will become a pleasure. 

leiBe Meats are so easy to get ready, 
and may be served in so many tempting 
ways, that they solve the problem of what 
to provide that is new and appetizing. 


MArmours 


hetbeal Meats 


Ready to Serve 


are a wonderful aid to the busy housewife. They 
make meal-times so easy. Select them without 
hesitation. 

You know beforehand that they are Good. They 
must be. A vast trade—a vast reputation—is at stake 
when we place the name “‘Armour’”’ on a product. 

You know that they are Clean and Wholesome, 
and that the meats are choice. The U.S. Govern- 
ment inspects them. 

You know that you’ll get exactly what you ask 
for. The label must tell the truth. 

MettBedé Products are Economical. They are all 
food—no waste whatever. 

MetiBedé Products are cooked in a v2cuum so that 
none of the richness or flavor can escape. This 
keeps the meats tender and juicy. Many of them 
would become hard and dry if cooked in the ordi- 
nary way at home. Everyone likes meats cooked 
this way. Use the phone now and arrange to test 
the goodness of 4w%est Meats today. 

Armour’s 4ed Products are at all Grocers and 
Meat Shops in tins of a size te suit your needs. 


ARMOUR Ape COMPANY 





letiBees ~=Brisket Beef 

All solid meat of excep- 
tional flavor. When chilled 
and sliced thjn, it may be 
served with potato, egg, 
lettuce or watercress salad. 
For warm dishes, makes 
delicious hash, or chop fine, mix with cream sauce and 
serve on toast. Or mince with tomato or celery sauce, mix 
with bread crumbs and scallop. Other dishes will be 
found in the Veribest Library. 


Ketibed! Loaf Meats 


Veal, Ham, Beef or Chicken. Made in the home way, 
and quite as savory and toothsome as you yourself would 
prepare. Many housewives acknowledge them better. 
All cooked and ready to serve. 


“eiBee ~Potted and Deviled Meats 


Tongue, Veal, Ham, 
Chicken and Turkey. 
Exceptionally delicious 
and full flavored. Noth- 
ing better for sandwiches 
of all kinds. Served on 
salty crackers, they make a tempting Sunday evening 


lunch. 
ketidea’ ~Vierna Sausage 


Serve cold, with potato salad. Garnish with parsley. 
Or open the skin, lay on slices of bread and heat through 
in the oven. Or dip in egg and bread crumbs and fry. Or 
mince and mix with potato salad. Many other sugges- 
tions will be found in the Veribest Library. 


keto Sliced Smoked Beef 


Mildly cured, mildly 
smoked and sliced very 
thin. Far more delicate 
and appetizing than any 
dried beef you have eve? 
used. Served hot or cold 
in many ways, it makes a meal al! will relish. 


keviBedt Luncheon Sausage 


An especially fine flavored, unsmoked sausage, cooked 
with tomato sauce. A real delicacy—may be served hot 
or cold in many tempting ways. It offers a new delight 
to the palate of those who have not tested its richness. 


kere ~Lanch Tongues 


Cooked in their own 
juices, leaving them ten- ‘ 
der, rich and appetizing. Wi" 
The slices of Tongue may 
be laid in a circle over- 
lapping one another, and 
the cluster filled with 
caulifiower. Or serve with 
Sauce Tartare, French or Mayonnaise Desesiag. Veribest 
Tongue sandwiches truly ‘‘make the mouth water.’’ Or 
dip in eggs and crumbs and saute. Many other hints in 
the Veribest Library. 


MeuiBedl Boned Chicken 


The firm meat with bones removed. Chill and slice 
thin for sandwiches of all kinds. Makes delicious chicken 
salad. Or serve hot with cream sauce or in croquettes. 
Detailed recipes in Veribest Library. 























The 422% Library of Dainty Dishes 

The books in this library are the practical 
experience of some of the best housekeepers and 
cooks in this country. 

They will be found a great help in suggesting 
many appetizing ways to vary the family meals. 

These are the titles. They suggest the contents: 


Hot Weather Pickups School Luncheons 
Everyday Menus Picnics 

Breakfast Dishes Chafing Dish Suppers 
Veribest Luncheons Card Parties 
Afternoon Teas Stein Suppers 
Emergency Dinners Winter Suggestions 


About Entrees 
You are welcome to as many volumes as you 
wish—the whole library, if you — Simply 
tell us the name of your dealer. We will prepay 
all charges. Send to us at Chicago for the books 
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Hot Weather Cleanliness 
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For summer time and all time — 


> “Mum” 


The white, pure, odorless cream that 


neutralizes the odor 
of perspiration 

and other odors of the body. Doesn't 

clog the pores or soil the clothing. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 


If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1112 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Summer Fabrics Ruined in 
Nets old Bar- Soap - W ay of 
Washing, and Women 
Fagged out with the work 
—then is the time Converts 
by the Million are made for 
PEARLINE and its Meth- 
ods. Then Necessity eycere bs 
Wits, and Women desert the 
old Bar-Soap-Ruts, AND 
THE BRIGHT ONES 
3) AO)\/ | San od AYO 
Oh.) Di oto. Vn) DO) i 
A PEARLINE USER 


ALWAYS A 
PEAR LING 





No 


years’ 


truc 
No 


course, 


schools or other institutions. 
followers are much in demand at good salaries. 





THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia 
road and Berks Sts. 

rmal School of Domestic Art and Science. Two 
course. Fits students to become teachers in public 
new profession, whose 
Best in- 
tors. Practical Laboratory work. 

rmal School of Kindergarten Training. Two years’ 


very thorough. Qualifies students to become 


teac hers of Kindergartens. 


54 


For catalogue, address Dept. D. 
Russet a. CoNWELL, 


courses. 
WELL, Pres. 3. 
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yy nothing is safer than a Diamon 
value 10 to 
state Be, Chicago, IIL comtntnng 1 


Dr. Stedman’s 


Teething Pewders 


Have no equal for ohildren while 
teething. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, of 
the Analytic Institution, London, 
Eng., writes: “ Absolu en from 
morphia or any other alkaloid or constit- 
vent of opium, Thus Stedman's Teething 
Powders are eeerenis distinguished from all similar prep- 
erations.” —Arthur FH, Hassell, M.D. A gum lan- 
trade mark, is on every packet and on every powder, 

Address 


eet—the 
Price 25¢ a packet. Druggists or by mail. 
dé. G. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phila., Pa, 


Home Office, 125 New North Road, Hoxton, London, Eng. 








Diamonds &rii 


YOU CAN a ye ge Fwd ows DIAMOND OR WATOH, or presen 
pene hy — therefrom we edo on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, whey ins as 
credit is good. Our prices the lowest. 

THE OLD RELIABLE. esos" rueue. 
8 






as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful desert 
ual 


Write today for descriptive catalogue, 
ons, it is free. Do it now, 


We give a guarantee of value and 


annuall 
illust: 








Things which are advertised are always the bes?. 






























